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EDITORIAL NOTES 


OMEBODY tells us—we know not on what authority—that the 

industry of “ ghosting ”’ has now reached such dimensions that a 

special agency has come into existence with the sole object of 

: handling ghosted stuff. Authors with some ability, but no reputa- 

tion, are invited to send their manuscripts in to the agent, who will then 

_ proceed to allocate to various eminent persons the articles most congenial 

- to them, and then dispose of these to magazines and newspapers as the 

_ work of Lord A. and the Rt. Hon. B. If we hear any further particulars 
_ we shall disclose them. 


Only a Natural Development 
A LL the same, if there be such an agency now, it is only a natural 
development. This is an age of efficiency, and sooner or later every 
branch of every industry must expect to be taken in hand, organised and 
speeded up. For many years now, prominent public persons have been 
in the habit of employing hacks to write their works for them, of getting 
_ large sums of money from periodicals for signing the said works, and of 
_ passing over some small percentage of their so-called earnings to their 
miserable accomplices. Many of them must have found great difficulty in 
getting fixed up with the right kind of hack. A hack who can turn out 
a thrilling short story may not be much use to an ex-Cabinet Minister 
who wishes to express, on suitable terms, his opinions about democracy 
_ or the conduct of the war. A Free Trade expert will not necessarily suit 
the book of a social figure who wishes to produce an engaging volume of 
Reminiscences of Three Reigns. A Clearing-house for the Literature of 
False Pretence has long been a crying need. If it has now really been 
established, all parties will benefit therefrom . . . except possibly the 


public. 


2x 
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Where is the Line to be Drawn? 


HAT there are celebrated authors, political and social, who do not 

always write their alleged works is a commonplace in Fleet Street and 
may well be suspected even in the Shetland Islands and Connemara. But it 
would be a mistake to lump into one category all the so-called authors 
who compile works which have been wholly or partly written by others 
than themselves. At one pole, we have persons who sign something entirely 
conceived and written by somebody else without doing more than glance 
at it ; at the other, we have the man who employs a “‘ devil ” to look things 
up for him and draft rough notes, and then proceeds to write, or to dic- 
tate, something that could have been composed by no one but himself. 
Even in the first class there are sub-divisions. Nobody, for example, 
would regard as flagitious a Prime Minister (say) who should have been 
asked to write a brief prefatory note to the Sunday-School Year-Book, or 
the History of the Eighty-seventh Hussars, and should have delegated the 
work to some employee or friend less preoccupied or more competent. No 
reasonable man, again, would insist that even in a work written for pay 
every single word must necessarily be by the person who purports to have 
written it. Any man who has spent some years in journalism must 
occasionally have come across instances in which it was very convenient 
indeed to insert a line or two, or even a brief and plausible paragraph, in 
somebody else’s copy in order to make a page or a column fit. It 1s not 
common ; but it is sometimes done, and nobody has any reason to be an- 
noyed, except possibly the author, who has sentences, not his own, foisted 
upon him. The main distinction must obviously be drawn between those 
whose reputed articles are substantially theirs and those whose reputed 
articles owe little or nothing to them, and are sold for profit to a public 
which believes that a signature implies authenticity. 


The Question of the Law 


I: is a curious thing that no case has yet been brought to test the legal 
status of essays, articles, reminiscences, etc., signed by persons who 
have not written them, who receive money simply because it is believed 
that their names will assist to sell these goods to the public—and which 
are bought by the public under a misapprehension. Years ago, it was 
decided that the law would not allow a man to sell a fish as a sardine 
when it was demonstrably or admittedly a pilchard or some such other 
fish. A butcher who should sell frozen meat as genuine English meat 
would certainly lay himself open to a prosecution for obtaining money under 
false pretences. Where can a distinction be drawn, so far as this is con- 
cerned, between artistic and other goods ? If it could be proved that the 
President of the Royal Academy (he will forgive us for using his honour- 
able name purely in illustration) had been bribed by a dealer to affix his 
signature to a portrait daubed by some wretched lad in Chelsea or Paris, 
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and had been cognisant of a sale of the picture as his own to a deceived 
purchaser, there could be little doubt but that the law would have him. 
Yet the literary fraud passes without interference, and almost without 
notice. The point should certainly be raised, and the issue settled. We 
are not among those that think writers should compose a closed corpora- 
tion and that nobody who is not a member of the union should be allowed 
to wield a pen for pay. But we are strongly of opinion that the professional 
writer is being very badly treated if he has to compete in a limited field 
against persons who have made their names notorious in other walks of 
life, and are too indolent even to write the articles for which they are so 
expensively paid. Let it not be supposed that we are making any general 
charge here. Some of these celebrities work like beavers at their writing, 
others do not. 


Westminster Abbey Sacristy 


lw controversy over the proposed sacristy on the north front of 
Westminster Abbey still drags on. The latest important development 
was a very handsomely signed letter to the Times, in which it was suggested 
that, all parties having been heard, the Dean should now be allowed to 
erect his sacristy on the grounds (1) that when additions to ancient build- 
ings are needed, they should be erected and (2) that we have architects 
among us who are capable of designing beautiful additions to existing 
buildings. We ourselves have received private letters from friends who 
have made the same points. What the supporters of the sacristy do not 
realise is that no rational being ever disputed those two points. We, no 
more than the next man, wish to treat Westminster Abbey as a museum, 
or to assert that every cathedral or church in the country must be left 
alone because buildings must necessarily be ugly. All that is maintained, 
and very obstinately maintained, by the opponents of this sacristy is that 
the Abbey is a building of which we should have very peculiar care ; 
that the north front is the most precious external feature of the Abbey ; 
that inadequate consideration has been given—so far as we are aware— 
to the possibility of choosing other sites than the one proposed ; and that 
the design which has been made by that very gifted architect, Mr. Walter 
Tapper, does not look at all well on the site which is proposed for it. 
Suppose the supporters of the scheme had not known where the Dean 
was proposing to put this little structure or wart. Would one of them 
ever have dreamed of putting it where the Dean proposes to put it ? It 
is even likely that the next Dean will be of the same opinion as this Dean. 


Charing Cross and Waterloo 

T the London County Council’s meeting on July 23rd, there was 
A\cireutated the Improvements Committee’s revised scheme for the 
removal of Charing Cross railway station to the south side of the Thames 
and the construction of a new road bridge over the river. As we go to 
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press, the report is about to be discussed by the council. We write on the 
assumption that in essentials the attitude of the council has already been 
defined, and that if there is any reference back, it will only be on points 
of detail. All things move slowly in this country, particularly things which 
are inevitable. Years ago it was perfectly clear that such a re-building of 
Waterloo Bridge would relieve the traffic problem ; that a road bridge at 
Charing Cross was bound, sooner or later, to be built ; that someone 
would have to pay for that bridge, and that the sooner the Government 
and the local authority settled the distribution of cost between them the 
better ; that both efficiency and the amenities would be promoted were the 
present hideous and obstructive Charing Cross station moved south of 
the river; and that, although the directors of the Southern Railway 
vowed they would never consent, in the long run, either they would 
be induced to consent by very favourable terms, or else they would have 
to be forced. One by one, the main elements in the situation have emerged 
into general view ; the last important interest to be won over was the board 
of the Southern Railway ; and it ought not to be many more years now 
peters work is begun, at least upon the re-conditioning of old Waterloo 
Bridge. 


The Work and the Cost 


S at present contemplated, the total cost of the scheme will be 

£13,446,000, of which £946,000 is the estimate for the re-conditioning 
of Waterloo Bridge. Of this, three-quarters will be borne by the Govern- 
ment, and the London ratepayers’ share will run to four-fifths of a penny 
in the pound for sixty years. Weshould imagine that the net expenditure 
in the long run must be determined by the manner in which the land on 
the Westminster bank and that part of the other bank not used by the 
railway is developed. The value of this land must again, to some extent, 
depend upon the scheme for a new lay-out which is ultimately adopted. 
The scheme at present in favour—Sir Edwin Lutyens is part-author of it 
—appears to have the one drawback that it involves a large number of 
“arches,” which always produce an aura of meanness and squalor which 
goes far beyond their own shadows. But whatever may be the ultimate 
shape of the scheme, two things stand out : (1) that it will lead to a great 
transformation and improvement in the aspect of the banks of the river, 
and (2) that at last a great London reconstruction problem has been 
visualised as a whole and tackled on broad lines. The problem of Charing 
Cross was more complicated than most, owing to the existence, firstly, 
of the river, secondly, of the railway, and, thirdly, of the steep slope of 
the Westminster bank. Regent Street was an immeasurably simpler 
“‘ proposition ” than Charing Cross, and yet we let half that street be 
ruined, before we allowed Sir Reginald Blomfield to get to work and make 
a new quadrant at the southern end. 
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4 Pee aspect of the southern bank will be completely altered. The 
new Charing Cross station will adjoin Waterloo Station. The huddle 
of wharves, etc., between Waterloo Bridge and Hungerford Bridge will 
disappear. The Shot Tower, which is hardly a monument of architecture, 
but has been a landmark for so long that many Londoners are quite 
sentimental about it, will also disappear. The Old Vic., which, as a 
result of insistent pressure by the London County Council, has recently 
had to spend tens of thousands of pounds upon re-building, is now coolly 
informed that its new premises must be destroyed and that it must move 
to a new site provided for in the proposed lay-out. What a waste! It 
does appear as though there were a deplorable lack of liaison work be- 
tween the various departments of the Council, which must now result ina 
vast expenditure of public money. It always seems easier to get public 
money wasted than spent upon a good object. 


A Legacy to the Future 


A: we write, the report is not yet obtainable, and observations on 
points of details must be held up. We do not even know, as yet, how 
far the project at present envisages a definite lay-out of grouping of the 
buildings on both sides of the Thames. There, at least, we have a chance 
of leaving something to our posterity which will make our age memorable. 
At present, we can hardly say that we have a balance on the credit side in 
the matter of our dealings with London. This generation, in London, has 
destroyed far more good work than it has built: at this very instant 
- Portland Place, one of the finest streets in England, is in process of 
piecemeal demolition. The London County Council, and various garden 
city enterprises, have produced some interesting small-type-of-house 
planning schemes in the suburban areas, but in London proper whatever 
what we have of properly planned groups of streets and gardens we have 
inherited from earlier ages, and almost all the buildings that are our pride 
have been bequeathed to us by Normans, by Tudors, by Carolines, or 
by Georgians. In the nineteenth century, for the first time in the history 
of the world, a great age of mercantile opulence bequeathed to posterity 
nothing except an enormous accumulation of mean or pretentious ugliness. 
We are not so rich as we were, but beauty and ugliness are not always 
matters of relative expenditure. Meanwhile, whatever outstanding diffi- 
culties in connection with the larger scheme have still to be solved, we 
hope that the London County Council will proceed at once to the restora- 
tion of Waterloo Bridge. It is years since we were first told that the old 
bridge could only survive for a few more months ; it is years since the 
strain on it was relieved by the erection of the provisional Meccano 
structure which adjoins it ; the whole congeries is an eyesore, and there 
is no excuse for retaining it any longer in the middle of the noblest prospect 


in London. 
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A New British Museum Catalogue 


HE existing General Catalogue of Printed Books in the British 

Museum, which was first issued in 1881—1899, with a supplement 
bringing it up to the date of 1900, has been out of print for many years. 
The authorities have received frequent enquiries as to the prospect of a 
new edition, and they have now decided to print one, incorporating the 
original catalogue and supplement and all accessions up to date in a 
single alphabet. That is to say a new edition will be printed if a sufficient 
demand is revealed. Since the old catalogue was made, the number 
of titles to be entered has increased by fifty per cent. The original cata- 
logue contained about 106,100 columns of about twenty entries to the 
column, and the number of columns in the new edition would be approxi- 
mately 160,000. It is proposed that the new edition should contain about 
165 volumes of 500 pages each, two columns to a page, printed on good 
rag paper, and bound in strong buckram. Those who desire copies 
printed on one side of the paper (we suppose this will involve the reception 
of 330 volumes !) will be provided with them. It is hoped that publication 
will not take more than ten or twelve years. In a prospectus (which, with 
a specimen, is obtainable from the Museum), Sir Frederick Kenyon says 
that the price at which the work can be offered depends on the amount of 
support. If there are about four hundred subscribers, it will be possible 
to sell the Catalogue at about three pounds a volume. The expenditure of 
about five hundred pounds sounds alarming enough; but only about 
fifteen volumes per annum will be published, so that the cost to a library 
subscribing will be about forty-five pounds a year. If the number of sub- 
scribers is less than four hundred, the cost per volume may have to be 
more. There are no public funds available for defraying the cost (after 
all we can’t expect to spend tens of thousands of pounds on additional 
Titians and at the same time finance the publication of a catalogue of the 
world’s greatest library), and it will not be possible to present the new 
edition to public libraries, as was done when the original catalogue was 
printed. Not even reduced terms will be offered to public libraries. As 
soon as the number of possible subscribers has been ascertained, a final 
statement as to the terms of subscription will be issued. If there is an 
adequate rally by October next, it is believed that the first volume may be 
issued early in 1930. Will those who feel able to support the Trustees 
on the lines indicated write and say so to the Keeper of Printed Books, 
British Museum, London, W.C.1., England ? 


Two New Literary O.M.’s. 


je the Birthday Honours List the names of two new literary O.M.’s 
appear : Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. Hardy have now been succeeded 
in the Order by the Poet Laureate and Mr. Galsworthy. It has always 
seemed a little odd that the holder of the Laureateship should not also be 


——— ——— 


—_—_- 
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a member of the Order of Merit : we should have thought a poet who was 
good enough for one was good enough for the other. It is stated that Mr. 
Bridges, who is now in his eighty-sixth year, will shortly issue a new long, 
philosophical poem. But, in spite of the O.M., there is no doubt that the 
asses who ridicule him in the Press will continue to call him a bad and 
pedantic poet, and, in spite of the new book, the other asses who are 
afrays alleging that he never writes anything will continue to bray their 
old tune, 


The Death of Hofmannsthal 


WwW; regret that Hugo von Hofmannsthal—on several occasions a 
welcome contributor to our own pages—died suddenly last month of 
shock, after hearing of the suicide of his son. Hofmannsthal was only 
fifty-four. His early fame was won as a charming lyric poet, whose verses 
were of a delicacy and grace rare in modern German poetry. His inter- 
national fame was won entirely as the librettist of most of Strauss’ operas, 
from Elektra to Der Rosenkavalier. No better poet has ever written 
operatic librettos. 


Books for Sailors 


E have received from the Seafarers’ Education Service (16 Russell 
Square, W.C.1) a prppulet entitled Lzbraries for the Merchant 
Navy. The S.E.S. arose out of a conference called in 1919 by the World 
Association for Adult Education, and attended by representatives of 
numerous maritime unions and societies. It soon became evident that 
there was little chance of bestowing—or inflicting—a formal education 
upon active seamen, and the efforts of the Society have been principally 
devoted to the provision of libraries for the use of ships’ companies. Year 
by year the Service’s activities have spread, and in May last it was respon- 
sible for the maintenance of libraries for the use of the crews of 363 ships 
of all classes, including passenger lines, cargo liners, oil-tankers, and 
tramps, owned by 34 shipping companies. The accounts for last year show 
that of an income of £6,252, £1,500 was a grant from the Carnegie Trust, 
and £4,468 came from shipowners, This sounds a good deal : in point of 
fact one owner says, “‘ It costs me for maintaining these libraries less than 
2d.a week per man.” The enterprise draws strength from its co-operative 


_ nature : 


The Service has been careful to preserve its independent and voluntary character, 
and any unreasonable or unwarranted suspicion that libraries are put on ships by 
the shipowner for some suspect reasons of his own is easily removed. That an 
independent body, so strongly backed and so well recommended, is able to take 
on the job of supplying and maintaining libraries on ships without constant and 
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trifling irritation, is a strong inducement to shipowners to co-operate, and has 
great weight with the men in gaining their essential co-operation for the scheme. 


The ship’s librarian is usually one of the responsible officers, and he is the 
vehicle through whom the wishes of the readers are expressed. Some- 
times, that is ! 
On one ship the librarian put up a notice that certain books were the most read 
during the previous week, and there was an instant run on them, but the titles he 
had put up were not, in fact, those of books that had been most read but of those 
that had not been read at all. 


There seem, however, to be few in this last category. 


Objections Nullified 


EFORE the scheme came into operation numbers of objections were 

raised. It was alleged that books would be lost or stolen, that they 
would be roughly handled and defaced, that they would not be read at 
all, that only the officers would read them, and that at best the men 
would only read fiction. All these objections have been blown away by 
experience. As for the last, it must be admitted that although obstacles 
are placed in the path of the fiction addict by a limitation on the percentage 
of novels in each library, the use of fiction naturally predominates. It is 
true, again, that in one of the ships for which analyses of reading are given, 
the two most popular books were “‘ Sapper’s ” Shorty Bill and The 
Thirty-Nine Steps ; and that the fact that Queen Victoria was the most 
popular work on a certain liner is discounted when we discover that 
there did not appear to be a single shocker in that liner’s library. But 
when we look through the individual lists of borrowings we find that there 
is a great variety of taste, and that there is no subject in which somebody 
does not take an interest. The crew which was so addicted to Mr. Strachey 
included 49 readers. Over a period of six months they averaged nearly 
10 books apiece, the largest number borrowed by one person being 28. 
There were 100 books available for borrowing, of which only 9 (whose 
titles are not given) were, for six whole months, taken pity on by no — 
single soul : and those borrowed would make a very respectable nucleus 
for a general library. In both the analyses given, by the way, we note 
and: welcome a continued nautical interest in The Ingoldsby Legends, 
which never nowadays seem to be remembered on shore. 


What They Want 


Ace doubts as to whether these crews are reading Bragg, Carlyle, 
Conrad, A. France, Manzoni (yes, J Promessi Sposi!), Goldsmith, 
Prescott and so on merely because their educators do not provide them 
with enough thrillers to go round, are dissipated by the specimen lists of 
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books asked for by readers of ships. From a ship trading to the River 
Plate came a request for works by eight authors, the books wanted in- 
cluding Pepys’s Diary, Shelvocke’s A Voyage Round the World, Wallis 
Budge’s History of Egypt, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and Don Quixote. 
With these were requested all the works of Mr. Jeffery Farnol. His name 
is conspicuously absent from the lists of books supplied ; which surprised 
us as, for some reason we cannot fathom, he is especially popular with 
merchant seamen. 


The Word Education 


HE most remarkable thing—and it carries a powerful proof of the 
i. great demand for entertainment and intellectual nutriment at sea—is 
that the experiment should have survived in spite of its frankly educational 
intention. Gilbert or Mr. Beerbohm could, with this in view, make a very 
amusing picture of the ship’s company of the S.S. Bluestocking, grimly 
concentrated on self-improvement: the Officer (these be all genuine 
instances drawn from the pamphlet), wrinkling his tanned brow over 
Concerning the Nature of Things, the Bo’sun acquiring merit by the 
_ perusal of Gleanings in Buddha-Fields, the Deck Boy threading the mazes 
- of Some Do Not, the Carpenter contemplating The Vault of Heaven, the 
_ Lampman turning from On the Art of Writing to The Conquest of Peru, 
the A.B. impatiently brushing his idler mates aside as he pores, walking, 
over The Mind in The Making, and the Steward consoled by the reflection 
that the S.E.S. has positively assured him that he is educating himself 
_ by reading The Four Fust Men. Such pictures are evoked by the solemn 
word education applied to what should be the normal privileges and 
pursuits of normal men living in a world of spirit and matter, air, earth 
_ and water, sun, moon, stars, rain and wind, strata and spectra, forests, 
_ deserts, cities, churches, shops, cabbages and kings. 
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FOUR WOODCUTS 


By ASA CHEFFETZ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HAT is described as “‘ probably the largest and most important drawing 

that has ever been made of any building in the world ” has been pub- 

lished by the Architectural Press, g Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

It is an Isometric Drawing of St. Paul’s Cathedral drawn by Mr. R. B. 
Brook-Greaves, assisted by Mr. W. Godfrey Allen. It is an unique piece of work, 
laying bare the construction of the Cathedral isometrically from the foundation to 
the summit, and the artist has spent no less than four years’ labour upon it. The 
drawing (the original is twelve feet high !) has been reproduced by the Collotype 
Process in a size of about 48 ins. by 32 ins. on a fine cartridge paper mounted on 
cloth, and is offered for sale at the price of 30s. per print. In addition to the ordinary 
edition there is a small edition-de-luxe printed on hand-made paper, and limited to 
fifty copies, each of which is numbered and signed by Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, 
Surveyor to the Fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The price of this edition is £3 3s. od. 
It is a noble thing and we strongly recommend it to anyone who has a wall fit to 
carry it. 

a a a 


HE Vanity Fair Cartoon Company, 5, Sandland Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1., 
offer for sale a large number of coloured portraits by “Ape,” “Spy,” and others. 


Among the caricaturists whose names appear occasionally in the list are Mr. Max ~ 


Beerbohm and Mr. Sickert. The majority of the cartoons (which are warranted to 
be the original issues), including the 1871 Matthew Arnold, the 1870 Lord Lytton, 
the 1872 Ruskin, “‘ Max’s ” Pinero, and others, are priced at 3s. 6d. each. There is a 


small number at 5s. each, including Mr. Kipling, Mr. Bernard Shaw (by Max Beer- — 


bohm) and Oscar Wilde. The 1871 cartoon of Professor Huxley stands alone in 
glory at a guinea. We can only suppose it is very rare. 


a a a 


NE of the most sumptuous books we have lately seen is the two-volume Carl 
Milles by M. P. Verneuil, published by Les Editions de l’Oest, Paris and Brussels. 
The book, which lavishly illustrates the work of the great Swedish sculptor, is in 
French. It contains an essay in German by Walther Unus and another in English 
by Mr. Charles Marriott. 
a @ a 


HE advent of 1929 saw the completion of the fourteenth colume of The Mask, 

a theatrical magazine edited by Mr. Gordon Craig, and published (at 2s. 6d. per 
number) by The Mask Publishers, Box 444, Florence, Italy. Founded in 1908, it 
has, save for an interval caused by the War, carried on ever since, and well deserves 
its reputation of being the most stimulating and suggestive of any dramatic or 
theatrical magazine obtainable to-day. The Mask, though published in Florence, 
has not only the best interests of the theatre in general at heart, but those of the 
British theatre in particular. Its pages, freely scattered with Mr. Gordon Craig’s 


o i le 


t 


own spirited articles, are packed with interest and cover the whole field of theatrical — 


art. ‘The last number was mainly concerned with a long and interesting essay—written 


in 1864 and reprinted now for the first time—by George Augustus Sala on Frederick 


Robson, the actor, “‘ one of the most remarkable geniuses of the British stage.” 
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eae AQUILA PRESS announces the publication of two new volumes. The 
& first is a novel edited Adolphe 1920, by John Rodker. This book, of which a 
limited number of the goo copies will be signed by the author, was originally published 
in serial form in The Exile. The second is a monumental edition of the works of 
Guido Cavalcanti which has been prepared by Ezra Pound. A complete translation 
by Mr. Pound and Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s rendering of certain of the poems will 
also be included. 
@ a a 


M ESSRS. J. M.DENT & SONS have just issued the first two of their twenty-two 
volume edition of the Novels of Captain Marryat, edited, with introductions to 
all volumes, by R. Brimley Johnson. The text of the present edition is taken from that 
of the collected edition of 1896. They are illustrated with three photogravure plates 
in each volume, bound in blue cloth, with gilt designs and coloured tops, and will be 
issued at the rate of two volumes per month, price 3s. 6d. each. The volumes now 
published are Peter Simple and Frank Mildmay. 


7] a a 


J ‘HE DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS, of Durham, North Carolina, are the 
_ i publishers of a new Quarterly—American Literature—price one dollar per 
copy, described as a “ Journal of Literary History, Criticism and Bibliography.” 
In a foreword, Mr. Jay B. Hubbell, Chairman of the Board of Editors, says, “ Within 
the last few years American scholars have awakened to the fact that our literary 
history supplies a rich and comparatively unworked field.” The first number which 
includes articles on Bryant and Emerson, some new letters of Sidney Lanier, and 
a large number of excellent reviews, is a very scholarly and interesting production. 
We hope that in time it will be possible to produce it monthly. 
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POETRY 


The Night Before 


.AUGHTER, daughter, looking in the flame with blind, with lost 
forsaken eyes, 
Time is oud in the church tower : look out for me—how flies the 
hour ! 
~ “ Slow enough, Mother, slow enough yet: it is too soon for eyes to 
wet, 
It is too soon for hearts to break, and O! too early to forget!” 


‘~ 


Daughter, daughter plucking at your breast, how near is day? 
speak, child, who heed 

The moments stumbling to their biers. Time has his fingers in my 
ears. 

*“‘ Far enough, Mother, far enough still: the moments are not ripe 

to hull, 

They climb as my sick heart-beats climb the horrible, the midnight 
hill!” 


Daughter, daughter, looking in the glass with blank, with grey 
averted face, 
What do you dread beholding there ? what more than eyes and lips 
and hair ? 
“ Pale enough, Mother, pale enough this : as wan as are the dead to 


Ss, 
As white as are the mists that hang to-night where the new gallows 
isl? 


Daughter, daughter, tell me your heart ! I wither, and your cheek’s 
in bloom, 

Yet have I never held the Guest you gather to your bright young 
breast— 

“ Cold enough, Mother, coldas glass : O, like enough ’tis fear he has 

To-night, who feared not God so much, once, as the flouting of a 
lass |” 
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Daughter, daughter, is there a wind that pleads outside the bolted 

pane , 

How does the wind sound to the young ? who may be happy, may 
be hung ? ee 

“ Low enough, Mother ! low it cries of dancing men beneath the skies, 
Who foot it on the midnight air because a woman danced her eyes ! ”’ 


Daughter, daughter, what do you hear that sets you shrinking to the 
wa | 
Sleep muzzles all the cocks ; and mute the dog sleeps on at the bed 
oot— 
‘“‘ Loud enough, Mother, loud as doom the silence hears him in this 


room 
Whom in these fondling arms I locked and taught his simple neck 
its doom !”’ 
MAY RITA O’ROURKE ~— 


Do You Hear ? 


O you hear that sighing 
1) Like the fall of the sea ? 
It is only the soft wind 
Singing to the tree. 


Do you hear cocks crowing, 
A far-stretching pride, 

Answering each other now 
From side to hill side ? 


And the shrill repetition 

Of a jenny wren’s song 
Spun from the quickset 

That will leaf before long ? 


Do you see the bright edge 
Of a leisurely cloud 

That swims under the sun 
Because he was proud ? 
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Did you feel the cold rush 
Of his shadow’s wing, 
Darkening for a time 
To winter our spring ? 


Such things, to receive you, 
I would drive from my head. 
To-day, as I saw them, 
I forgot you were dead. 
FRANK KENDON 


TWO POEMS 
The Last Prayer 


(Suggested by Revelation, Chap. XX1.) 

WERE it mine to win unchallenged way | 
(Presumptous thought !) where Zion’s braveries are ; 
Where Saints, more bright than summer-lightning’s play, 

Send their loud adorations pealing far 

Through jewelled courts of day, 

Still one last prayer it would be mine to pray— 

“* Leave, sometimes leave, those gates of pearl ajar ! ” 


That I may steal from too ebullient bliss, 

And on a less delirious beauty feed, 

In some cool dell where lights and shadows kiss, 
-And (Take it not amiss, 

Far-sounding Seraphs !) not a note is heard 

Of harp or viol, only the piping reed 

Of woodland rill and unbedizened bird. 


Birth and Worth 


AN once was brute! Well, need it cause distress ? 
Would he be greater had he ne’er been less, 
But leaped to manhood from sheer nothingness ? 


Why shudder at the climbing of a tree ? 
What if he once crawled crab-like from the sea, 
And stormed the land ? Why, the more hero he ! 
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Our hopes are set upon some future rise ; pee 
We would scale heights, even heaven itself surprise ; 
Why view past risings, then, with troubled eyes ? 


Or heed their scoffs, who, on man’s lowly birth 
Base cynic questioning of his present worth, 
And in his hopes find food fr ribald mirth ? 


“* Once brute,” they cry, “‘ brute must man ever be ; 
Then let his actions suit his low degree, 
And make him of that nether kingdom free ; 


‘“‘ What profits it to climb a topless hill ? 
Unchain the passions, ease the straining will, 
Where once man wallowed, let him wallow still, 


‘‘ Beasts were ye once, so beast-like live and die ! ”’— 
If this be logic, logic is a lie, 
And faity in reason flat idolatry. 
THOMAS THORNELY 


Ballade a Double Refrain 


HE Memory of Man grows shorter-spanned 
And nineteen-thirty knows not nineteen-ten, 


Like failing flames that nobody has fanned 
Old days and ways have faded out of ken : 
The Froth-Blowers, Rasputin, Deniken, 
The men of Alexander’s Rag-Time Band 
Are one with Chang-Tso-Lin and Mr. Chen— 
The waves have washed their footprints from the sand. 


We live on Nine-Day-Wonders which expand 
Or dwindle at a stroke of Douglas’ pen— 
They need fresh meat in Fleet Street and the Strand, 
Old days and ways have faded out of ken : 
To this recessional I say: “‘ Amen.” 
I’m sick of “ Dora ” jokes and novels banned, 
I'll cheer for Jix and Mussolini—zwhen 
The waves have washed their footprints from the sand. 
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The worth of Modern Man we understand 
In terms of dollars, pounds, rupees or yen, 
The one intrinsic thing is—Cash In Hand : 
Old days and ways have faded out of ken ; 
For courage now is mere hormonogen 
And loyalty entails some ductless gland ; 
The heroes >—Well, bar those of P. C. Wren, 
The waves have washed their footprints from the sand. 


Envoy. 


Prince, you shall share the fate of common men, 
And though your Sires were rulers in the land, 

Old days and ways have faded out of ken, 
The waves have washed their footprints from the sand. 


H. 8S. MACKINTOSH 


On Longing To Be A Ghost 


With printless tread across the tender grass, 
Slipping as silently as shadows run 
From lawn to lawn before the setting sun ? 
How long to linger here until I go 
Inaudible as moonlight, over snow 
And crush no crystal flake, until I stand 
Lightly on water, or lift up a hand _ 
Of phantom fingers to the blowing air 
And feel it moving through them? Oh, to stare 
Invisible in eyes that cannot see 
A dimmer daylight where my shade will be 
Watching, as weightless as the wind, unheard, 
Unrecognized, speaking no mortal word. 
Are there long years to wait before I feel 
No longer in my heart the point of steel ? 
Only a phantom wound in phantom breast, 
Vanishing with the dawn—ah, that were best ! 
JEAN BATCHELOR 


A RE there long years to wait before I pass 
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The Flower 


HROUGH every season of our wayward clime, 
The fickle chance of sun and wind and rain, 
(For Phoebus will shine forth in winter time 
And fool the thrush that Spring is here again. 
And the East Wind will come in Summer’s prime 
To mock old people with December’s pain). 


So long a gardener with fondest care 

And all the wisdom of his gentle art, 
Tended a plant, most exquisite and rare, 

Sent by a friend from some far distant part, 
That it might blossom in our northern air, 

And with its beauty warm an English heart. 


So patiently he watched the days go by, 

And still he hoped, as year succeeded year, 
And still his darling slumbered languidly, 

For all his care, and nothing did appear 
In the dull foliage so parched and dry, 

To show fulfilment of his dream was near. 


Yet so it was : when hope was well-night gone 
And sun and rain fought for the April skies, 
He found it blooming, and its beauty shone, 
As the red flowers unfurled before his eyes, 
Deeper than rubies, and a scent upon 
Their delicate petals soft as sleep did rise. 


But as he to their fragrance bent his head, 

(He had not dreamed of beauty like to this, 
Beauty that his own loving hand had bred, 

Nor could he think that such a thing was his), 
The petals shrivelled, and the flower was dead 

Ere he had brushed it lightly with a kiss. 


EDWARD MARJORIBANKS 
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THE CLAXTONS 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


N their little house on the common, how beautifully the Claxtons 

lived, how spiritually ! Even the cat was a vegetarian—at any rate 

officially—even the cat. Which made little Sylvia’s behaviour really 

quite inexcusable. For after all little Sylvia was human and six years 
old, whereas Pussy was only four and an animal. If Pussy could be content 
with greens and potatoes and milk and an occasional lump of nut butter, 
as a treat,—Pussy, who had a tiger in her blood—surely Sylvia might be 
expected to refrain from surreptitious bacon-eating. Particularly in 
somebody else’s house. What made the incident so specially painful 
to the Claxtons was that it had occurred under Judith’s roof. It was 
the first time they had stayed with Judith since their marriage. Martha 
Claxton was rather afraid of her sister, afraid of her sharp tongue and her 
laughter and her scarifying irreverence. And on her own husband’s 
account she was a little jealous of Judith’s husband. Jack Bamborough’s 
books were not only esteemed ; they also brought in money. Whereas 
poor Herbert... . “ Herbert’s art is too znward,”’ his wife used to explain, 
*“‘ too spiritual for most people to understand.” She resented Jack Bam- 
borough’s success ; it was too complete. She wouldn’t have minded so 
much if he had made pots of money in the teeth of critical contempt ; 
or if the critics had approved and he had made nothing. But to earn praise 
and a thousand a year—that was too much. A man had no right to make 
the best of both worlds like that, when Herbert never sold anything and 
was utterly ignored. In spite of all which she had at last accepted Judith's 
often repeated invitation. After all, one ought to love one’s sister and one’s 
sister’s husband. Also all the chimneys in the house on the common 
needed sweeping and the roof would have to be repaired where the rain 
was coming in. Judith’s invitation arrived most conveniently. Martha 
accepted it. And then Sylvia went and did that really inexcusable thing. 
Coming down to breakfast before the others,she stole a rasher from the 
dish of bacon with which her aunt and uncle unregenerately began the 
day. Her mother’s arrival prevented her from eating it on the spot ; 
she had to hide it. Weeks later when Judith was looking for something in 
the inlaid Italian cabinet, in one of the drawers a little pool of dried grease 
still bore eloquent witness to the crime. The day passed ; but Sylvia 
found no opportunity to consummate the outrage she had begun. It 
was only in the evening, while her little brother Paul was being given his 
bath, that she was able to retrieve the now stiff and clammy-cold rasher. 
With guilty speed she hurried upstairs with it and hid it under her pillow. 
When the lights were turned out she ate it. In the morning, the grease 
stains and a piece of gnawed rind betrayed her. Judith went into fits of 


inextinguishable laughter. 
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“ Tt’s like the Garden of Eden,” she gasped between the explosions of her 
mirth. “ The meat of the Pig of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. But 
if you will surround bacon with categorical imperatives and mystery, 
what can you expect, my dear Martha ?”’ 

Martha went on smiling her habitual smile of sweet forgiving benevo- 
lence. But inside she felt extremely angry ; the child had made a fool of 
of them all in front of Judith and Jack. She would have liked to give her a 
good smacking. Instead of which—for one must never be rough with a 
child, one must never show it that one is annoyed—she reasoned with 
Sylvia, she explained, she appealed, more in sorrow than in anger, to her 
better feelings. 

“Your daddy and I don’t think it’s right to make animals suffer, when 
we can eat vegetables which don’t suffer anything.” & 

“How do you know they don’t?” asked Sylvia, shooting out the 
question malignantly. Her face was ugly with sullen ill-temper. 

“We don’t think it right, darling,’ Mrs. Claxton went on, ignoring 
the interruption. “ And I’m sure you wouldn’t either, if you realized. 
Think, my pet,; to make that bacon a poor little pig had to be killed. 
To be hilled, Sylvia. Think of that. A poor innocent little pig that hadn’t 
done anybody any harm.” 

“‘ But I hate pigs!” cried Sylvia. Her sullenness flared up into sudden 
ferocity ; her eyes that had been fixed and glassy with a dull resentment, 
darkly flashed. “‘ I hate them, hate them, hate them!” 

“ Quite right,”’ said Aunt Judith, who had come in most inopportunely 
in the middle of the lecture. “ Quite right. Pigs are disgusting. That’s 
why people called them pigs.” 

Martha was glad to get back to the little house on the common and 
their beautiful life, happy to escape from Judith’s irreverent laughter 
and the standing reproach of Jack’s success. On the common she ruled, 
she was the mistress of the family destinies. To the friends who came to 
visit them there she was fond of saying, with that smile of hers, “‘ I feel 
that, in our way and on a tiny scale, we’ve built Jerusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land.” 

It was Martha’s great-grandfather who started the brewery business. 
Postgate’s Entire was a household word in Cheshire and Derbyshire. 
Martha’s share of the family fortune was about seven hundred a year. 
The Claxtons’ spirituality and disinterestedness were the flowers of an 
economic plant whose roots were bathed in beer. But for the thirst of 
British workmen, Herbert would have had to spend his time and energies 
profitably doing instead of beautifully being. Beer and the fact that he had 
married Martha permitted him to cultivate the arts and the religions, to 
distinguish himself in a gross world as an apostle of idealism. 

“It’s what’s called the division of labour,” Judith would laughingl 
say. “‘ Other people drink. Martha and I think. Or at any rate we thine 
we think.” 

Herbert was one of those men who are never without a knapsack on 
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their backs. Even in Bond Street, on the rare occasions when he went 
to London, Herbert looked as though he were just about to ascend Mont 
Blanc. The rucksack is a badge of spirituality. For the modern, high-think- 
ing, pure-hearted Teuton or Anglo-Saxon the scandal of the rucksack is 
what the scandal of the cross was to the Franciscans. When Herbert 
passed, long-legged and knickerbockered, his fair beard like a windy 
explosion round his face, his rucksack overflowing with the leeks and cab- 
bages required in such profusion to support a purely graminivorous family, 
the street-boys yelled, the flappers whooped with laughter. Herbert 
ignored them, or else smiled through his beard forgivingly and with a 
rather studied humorousness. We all have our little rucksack to bear. 
Herbert bore his not merely with resignation, but boldly, provocatively, 
flauntingly in the faces of men; and along with the rucksack the other 
symbols of difference, of separation from ordinary, gross humanity—the 
concealing beard, the knickerbockers, the Byronic shirt. He was proud of 
his difference. 

“ Oh, I know you think us ridiculous,” he would say to his friends of 
the crass materialistic world, ‘“‘ I know you laugh at us for a set of cranks.” 


, 8 But we don’t, we don’t,” the friends would answer, politely lying. 


fc 


“ And yet, if it hadn’t been for the cranks,”’ Herbert pursued, “‘ where 
would you be now ? What would you be doing ? You’d be beating children, 
and torturing animals and hanging people for stealing a shilling, and doing 
all the other horrible things they did in the good old days.” 

He was proud, proud; he knew himself superior. So did Martha. 
In spite of her beautiful Christian smile, she too was certain of her superior- 


3 ity. That smile of hers—it was the hall-mark of her spirituality. A more 


benevolent version of Mona Lisa’s smile, it kept her rather thin, bloodless 


4 lips almost chronically curved into a crescent of sweet and forgiving 


charitableness, it surcharged the natural sullenness of her face with a kind 
of irrelevant sweetness. It was the product of long years of wilful self- 
denial, of stubborn aspirations towards the highest of conscious and de- 


termined love for humanity and her enemies ; (and for Martha the terms 


were really identical; humanity, though she didn’t of course admit it, 
was her enemy; she felt it hostile and therefore loved it, consciously and 
conscientiously ; loved it because she really hated it). In the end habit 
had fixed the smile undetachably to her face. It remained there permanent- 
ly shining, like the headlamps of a motor car inadvertently turned on and 
left to burn, unnecessarily, in the daylight. Even when she was put out or 
downright angry, even when she was stubbornly, mulishly fighting to 
have her own will, the smile persisted. Framed between its pre-Raphael- 
itic loops of mouse-coloured hair, the heavy, sullen-featured, rather un- 


: wholesomely pallid face continued to shine incongruously with forgiving 


love for the whole of hateful, hostile humanity; only in the grey eyes 

was there any trace of the emotions which Martha so carefully repressed. 

It was her great-grandfather and her grandfather who had made the 

money. Her father was already by birth and upbringing the landed 
3.4 
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gentleman. Brewing was only the dim but profitable background to more 
distinguished activities as a sportsman, an agriculturist, a breeder of horses 
and rhododendrons, a member of Parliament and the best London clubs. 
The fourth generation was obviously ripe for Art and Higher Thought. 
And duly, punctually, the adolescent Martha discovered William Morris 
and Mrs. Besant, discovered Tolstoy and Rodin and Folk Dancing and 
Lao-Tzse. Stubbornly, with all the force of her heavy will, she addressed 
herself to the conquest of spirituality, to the siege and capture of the 
Highest. And no less punctually than her sister, the adolescent Judith dis- 
covered French literature and was lightly enthusiastic (for it was in her 
nature to be light and gay) about Manet and Daumier, even, in due course, 
about Matisse and Cézanne. In the long run brewing almost infallibly 
leads to impressionism or theosophy or communism. 

But there are other roads to these spiritual heights. It was by one ~ 
of them that Herbert had travelled. There were no brewers among ~ 
Herbert’s ancestors. He came from a lower, at any rate a poorer, stratum 
of society. His father kept a drapery shop .at Northwich. Mr. Claxton 
was a thin feeble man with a taste for argumentation and pickled onions. 
Indigestion had spoilt his temper and the chronic consciousness of in- 
feriority had made him a revolutionary and a domestic bully. In the 
intervals of work he read the literature of socialism and unbelief and nagged 
at his wife, who took refuge in nonconformist piety. Herbert was a 
clever boy with a knack for passing examinations. He did well at school. 
‘They were very proud of him at home, for he was an only child. 

“You mark my word,” his father would say, prophetically glowing in 
that quarter of an hour of beatitude which intervened between the eating — 
of his dinner and the beginning of his dyspepsia, “‘ that boy’ll do something ~ 
remarkable.” 

A few minutes later, with the first rumblings and convulsions of indi- 
gestion, he would be shouting at him in fury, cufing him, sending him out 
of the room. 

Being no good at games Herbert revenged himself on his more athletic 
rivals by reading. Those afternoons in the public library instead of on the 
_ football field, or at home with one of his father’s revolutionary volumes, 
were the beginning of his difference and superiority. It was, when Martha 
first knew him, a political difference, an anti-Christian superiority. Her 
superiority was mainly artistic and spiritual. Martha’s was the stronger 
character ; in a little while Herbert’s interest in socialism was entirely 
secondary to his interest in art, his anti-clericalism was tinctured by 
oriental religiosity. It was only to be expected. 

What was not to be expected was that they should have married at all, 
that they should ever even have met. It is not easy for the children of 
land-owning brewers and shop-owning drapers to meet and marry. 

Morris-dancing accomplished the miracle. They came together in a 
certain garden in the suburbs of Nantwich where Mr. Winslow, the 
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Extension Lecturer,presided over the rather solemn stampings and prancings 
of all that was earnestly best among the youth of eastern Cheshire. 
To that surburban garden Martha drove in from the country, Herbert 
cycled out from the High Street. They met ; love did the rest. 

Martha was at that time twenty-four and, in her heavy, pallid, style, not 
unhandsome. Herbert was a year older, a tall, disproportionately 
narrow young man, with a face strong-featured and aquiline, yet singularly 
mild (“a sheep in eagle’s clothing ” was how Judith had once described 
him), and very fair hair. Beard at that time he had none. Economic neces- 
sity still prevented him from advertising the fact of his difference and 
superiority. In the auctioneer’s office, where Herbert worked as a clerk, 
a beard would have been as utterly inadmissible as knickerbockers, an 
open shirt and that outward and visible symbol of inward grace, the 
rucksack. For Herbert these things became possible only when marriage 
and Martha’s seven hundred yearly pounds had lifted him clear of the 
inelectable workings of economic law. In those Nantwich days the most 
he could permit himself was a red tie and some private opinions. 

It was Martha who did most of the loving. Dumbly, with a passion 
that was almost grim in its stubborn intensity, she adored him—his frail 
body, his long-fingered, delicate hands, the aquiline face with its, for other 
eyes, rather spurious air of distinction and intelligence, all of him, all. 
“He has read William Morris and Tolstoy,” she wrote in her diary, ‘‘ he’s 
one of the very few people I’ve met who feel responsible about things. 
Everyone else is so terribly frivolous and self-centred and indifferent. 
Like Nero fiddling while Rome was burning. He isn’t like that. He’s 
conscious, he’s aware, he accepts the burden. That’s why I like him.” 
That was why, at any rate, she thought she liked him. But her passion was 
really for the physical Herbert Claxton. Heavily, like a dark cloud, charged 
with thunder, she hung over him with a kind of menace, ready to break 
out on him with the lightnings of passion and domineering will. Herbert 
was charged with some of the electricity of passion which he had called 
out of her. Because she loved, he loved her in return. His vanity, too, was 
flattered ; it was only theoretically that he despised class-distinctions 
and wealth. 

The land-owning brewers were horrified when they heard from Martha 
that she was proposing to marry the son of a shop-keeper. Their objections 
only intensified Martha’s stubborn determination to have her own way. 
Even if she hadn’t loved him, she would have married him on principle, 
just because his father was a draper and because all this class business was 
irrelevant nonsense. Besides, Herbert had talents. What sort of talents 
it was rather hard to specify. But whatever the talents might be, they were 
being smothered in the auctioneer’s office. Her seven hundred a year 
would give them scope. It was practically aduty to marry him. 

‘¢ A man’s a man for all that,’”’ she said to her father, quoting, in the 
hope of persuading him, from his favourite poet ; she herself found Burns 
too gross and unspiritual. 
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“ And a sheep’s a sheep,” retorted Mr. Postgate, ‘“‘ and a woodlouse is a 
woodlouse—for all that and all that.” q ‘ 

Martha flushed darkly and turned away without saying anything more. 
Three weeks later she and the almost passive Herbert were married. 

Well, now Sylvia was six years old and a handful, and little Paul, who 
was whiny and had adenoids, was just on five, and Herbert, under his wife’s 
influence, had discovered unexpectedly enough that his talents were really 
artistic and was by this time a painter with an established reputation for 
lifeless ineptitude. With every re-affirmation of his lack of success he 
flaunted more defiantly than ever the scandal of the rucksack, the scandals 
of the knickerbockers and beard. Martha, meanwhile, talked about the 
inwardness of Herbert’s art. They were able to persuade themselves that 
it was their superiority which prevented them from getting the recognition 
they deserved. Herbert’s lack of success was even a proof (though not 
perhaps the most satisfactory kind of proof) of that superiority. t 

“‘ But Herbert’s time will come,” Martha would affirm prophetically. 
“It’s bound to come.”’ 

Meanwhile the little house on the Surrey common was overflowing 
with unsold pictures. Allegorical they were, painted very flatly in a style 
that was Early Indian, tempered, wherever the oriental originals ran too 
luxuriantly to breasts and wasp-waists and moon-like haunches, by the 
dreary respectability of Puvis de Chavannes. 

“‘ And let me beg you, Herbert——” those had been Judith’s parting 
words of advice as they stood on the platform waiting for the train to take 
them back again to their house on Ais common—* let me implore you ; 
try to be a little more indecent in your paintings. Not so shockingly pure. 
You don’t know how happy you’d make me if you could really be obscene 
for once. Really obscene.” 

It was a comfort, thought Martha, to be getting away from that sort of 
thing. Judith was really too . . .Her lips smiled, her hand waved good-bye. 

* Isn’t it lovely to come back to our own dear little house ? ” she cried, 
as the station taxi drove them bumpily over the track that led across the 
common to the garden gate. “‘ Isn’t it lovely ? ” 

““ Lovely ! ” said Herbert, dutifully echoing her rather forced rapture. 

“ Lovely!” repeated little Paul, rather thickly through his ms a 
He was a sweet child, when he wasn’t whining, and always did and said 
what was expected of him. 

Through the window of the cab Sylvia looked critically at the long low 
house among the trees. “‘ I think Aunt Judith’s house is nicer,”’ she con- 
cluded with decision. 

Martha turned upon her the sweet illumination of her smile. ‘“‘ Aunt 
Judith’s house is bigger,” she said, ‘‘and much grander. But this is Home, 
my sweet. Our very own Home.” r 

“ All the same,” persisted Sylvia, ‘‘ I like Aunt Judith’s house better.” 

Martha smiled at her forgivingly and shook her head. ‘‘ You’ll under- 
stand what I mean when you’re older,” she said. A strange child, she was 
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thinking, a difficult child. Not like Paul, who was so easy. Too easy. 
uhey My iu 
Paul fell in with suggestions, did what he was told, took his colour from 
the spiritual environment. Not Sylvia. She had her own will. Paul was 
like his father. In the girl Martha saw something of her own stubbornness 
and passion and determination. If the will could be well directed . . . But 
the trouble was that it was so often hostile, resistant, contrary. Martha 
thought of that deplorable occasion, only a few months before, when 
Sylvia, in a fit of rage at not being allowed to do something she wanted to 
do, had spat in her father’s face. Herbert and Martha had agreed that she 
ought to be punished. But how ? Not smacked, of course ; smacking was 
out of the question. The important thing was to make the child realize 
the heinousness of what she had done. In the end they decided that the 
best thing would be for Herbert to talk to her very seriously (but very 
gently, of course) and then leave her to choose her own punishment. Let 
her conscience decide. It seemed an excellent idea. 

““I want to tell you a story, Sylvia,” said Herbert that evening, taking 
the child on to his knees. “‘ About a little girl, who had a daddy who loved 
her so much, so much.” Sylvia looked at him suspiciously, butsaid nothing. 
“And one day that little girl, who was sometimes rather a thoughtless 
little girl, though I don’t believe she was really naughty, was doing some- 
thing that it wasn’t right or good for her to do. And her daddy told her 
not to. And what do you think that little girl did ? She spat in her daddy’s 
face. And her daddy was very, very sad. Because what his little girl did 
was wrong, wasn’t it ?”’ Sylvia nodded a brief defiant assent. ‘“‘ And when 
_ one has done something wrong, one must be punished, mustn’t one ?” The 
child nodded again. Herbert was pleased ; his words had had their effect ; 
_ her conscience was being touched. Over the child’s head he exchanged a 
glance with Martha. “ If you had been that daddy,” he went on, “ and the 
little girl you loved so much had spat in your face, what would you have 
done, Sylvia ? ” 

** Spat back,” Sylvia answered fiercely and without hesitation. 

At the recollection of the scene Martha sighed. Sylvia was difficult, 
Sylvia was decidedly a problem. The cab drew up at the gate ; the Claxtons 
- unpacked themselves and their luggage. Inadequately tipped, the driver 

made his usual scene. Bearing his riicksack, Herbert turned away with a 
dignified patience. He was used to this sort of thing ; it was a chronic 
martyrdom. The unpleasant duty of paying was always his. Martha only 
provided the cash. With what extreme and yearly growing reluctance ! 
_ He was always between the devil of the undertipped and the deep sea 
_ of Martha’s avarice. 

_ “Four miles drive and a tuppeny tip!” shouted the cab driver at 
Herbert’s receding and riicksacked back. 

Martha grudged him even the twopence. But convention demanded 
that something should be given. Conventions are stupid things; but 
even the Children of the Spirit must make some compromise with the 

World. In this case Martha was ready to compromise with the World to 
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the extent of twopence. But no more. Herbert knew that she would have 
been very angry if he had given more. Not openly, of course; not ex- 
plicitly. She never visibly lost her temper or her smile. But her forgiving 
disapproval would have weighed heavily on him for days. And for days 
she would have found excuses for economizing in order to make up for the 
wanton extravagance of a sixpenny instead of a twopenny tip. Her 
economies were mostly on the food, and their justification was always 
spiritual. Eating was gross ; high living was incompatible with high think- 
ing ; it was dreadful to think of the poor going hungry while you yourself 
were living in luxurious gluttony. There would be a cutting down of 
butter and Brazil nuts, of the more palatable vegetables and the choicer 
fruits. Meals would come to consist more and more exclusively of porridge, 
potatoes, cabbages, bread. Only when the original extravagance had been 
made up several hundred times would Martha begin to relax her asceticism. 
Herbert never ventured to complain. After one of these bouts of plain 
living he would for a long time be very careful to avoid other extravagances, 
even when, as in this case, his economies brought him into painful and 
humiliating conflict with those on whom they were practised. 

‘“‘ Next time,” the taxi driver was shouting, “‘ I’ll charge extra for the 
whiskers.” 

Herbert passed over the threshold and closed the door behind him. 
Safe ! He took off his rucksack and deposited it carefully on a chair. Gross, 
vulgar brute ! But anyhow he had taken himself off with the twopence. 
Martha would have no cause to complain or cut down the supply of peas 
and beans. In a mild and spiritual way Herbert was very fond of his food. 
So was Martha—darkly and violently fond of it. That was why she had 
become a vegetarian, why her economies were always at the expense of the 
stomach—precisely because she liked food so much. She suffered when 
she deprived herself of some delicious morsel. But there was a sense in 
which she loved her suffering more than the morsel. Denying herself, she 
felt her whole being irradiated by a glow of power; suffering, she was 
strengthened, her will was wound up, her energy enhanced. The dammed- 
up instincts rose and rose behind the wall of voluntary mortification, 
deep and heavy with potentialities of force. In the struggle between the 
instincts Martha’s love of power was generally strong enough to overcome 
her greed ; among the hierarchy of pleasures, the joy of exerting the 
personal conscious will was more intense than the joy of eating even Turk- 
ish Delight or strawberries and cream. Not always, however ; for there 
were occasions when, overcome by a sudden irresistible desire, Martha 
would buy and, in a single day, secretly consume a whole pound of choco- 
late creams, throwing herself upon the sweets with the same heavy violence 
as had characterized her first passion for Herbert. With the passage of 
time and the waning, after the birth of her two children, of her physical 
passion for her husband, Martha’s orgies among the chocolates became 
more frequent. It was as though her vital energies were being forced by 
the closing of the sexual channel, to find explosive outlet in gluttony. 
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After one of these orgies Martha always tended to become more than 
ordinarily strict in her ascetic spirituality. 

Three weeks after the Claxtons’ return to their little house on the 
common, the War broke out. 

“ It’s changed most people,” Judith remarked in the third year, “ it’s 
altered some out of all recognition. Not Herbert and Martha, though. 
It’s just made them more so—more like themselves than they were before. 
Curious.”” She shook her head. “‘ Very curious.” 

But it wasn’t really curious at all ; it was inevitable. The War could not 
help intensifying all that was characteristically Herbertian and Martha-ish 
in Herbert and Martha. It heightened their sense of remote superiority 
by separating them still further from the ordinary herd. For while ordin- 
_ ary people believed in the war, fought and worked to win, Herbert and 
Martha utterly disapproved and, on grounds that were partly Buddhistic, 
partly Socialist-International, partly Tolstoyan, refused to have anything 
to do with the accursed thing. In the midst of universal madness they 
almost alone were sane. And their superiority was proved and divinely 
hallowed by persecution. Unofficial disapproval was succeeded, after the 
passing of the Conscription Act, by official repression. Herbert pleaded a 
conscientious objection. He was sent to work on the land in Dorset, a 
martyr, a different and spiritually higher being. The act of a brutal War 
Office had definitely promoted him out of the ranks of common humanity. 
In this promotion Martha vicariously participated, But what most power- 
fully stimulated her spirituality was not war-time persecution so much as 
war-time financial instability, war-time increase in prices. In the first 
weeks of confusion she had been panic-stricken ; she imagined that all her 
money was lost, she saw herself with Herbert and the children, hungry and 
houseless, begging from door to door. She immediately dismissed her 
two servants, she reduced the family food supply to a prison ration. 
Time passed and her money came in very much as usual. But Martha was 
so much delighted with the economies she had made that she would not 
revert to the old mode of life. 

“« After all,”’ she argued, “‘ it’s really not pleasant to have strangers in 
the house to serve you. And then, why should they serve us ? They who 
are just as good as we are.” It was a hypocritical tribute to Christian 
doctrine ; they were really immeasurably inferior. ‘“‘ Just because we 
happen to be able to pay them—that’s why they have to serve us. It 8 
always made me feel uncomfortable and ashamed. Hasn’t it you, Herbert ? 

“¢ Always,” said Herbert, who always agreed with his wife. 

“‘ Besides,” she went on, “I think one ought to do one’s own work. 
One oughtn’t to get out of touch with the humble small realities of life. 
I’ve felt really happier since I’ve been doing the housework, haven’t you ? 

ert nodded. oi 
Brand it’s so good for the children. It teaches them humility and 
ICE sisiaks 
Boing without servants saved a clear hundred and fifty a year. But the 
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economies she made on food were soon counterbalanced by the results of — 
scarcity and inflation. With every rise in prices Martha’s enthusiasm for 
ascetic spirituality became more than ever fervid and profound. So too 
did her conviction that the children would be spoilt and turned into world- 
lings if she sent them to an expensive boarding school. “ Herbert and I 
believe very strongly in home education, don’t we, Herbert?” And 
Herbert would agree that they believed in it very strongly indeed. Home 
education without a governness, insisted Martha. Why should one let 
one’s children be influenced by strangers? Perhaps badly influenced. 
Anyhow, not influenced in exactly the way one would influence them one- 
self. People hired governesses because they dreaded the hard work of 
educating their own children. And of course it was hard work—the harder, 
the higher your ideals. But wasn’t it worth making sacrifices for 
one’s children ? With the uplifting question, Martha’s smile curved itself 
into a crescent of more than ordinary soulfulness. Of course it was worth 
it. The work was an incessant delight—wasn’t it, Herbert ? For what 
could be more delightful, more profoundly soul-satisfying than to help 
your own children to grow up beautifully, to guide them, to mould their 
characters into ideal forms, to lead their thoughts and desires into the 
noblest channels ? Not by any system of compulsion, of course ; children 
must never be compelled ; the art of education was persuading children 
to mould themselves in the most ideal forms, was showng them how to be 
the makers of their own higher selves, was firing them with enthusiasm for 
what Martha felicitously described as “ self-sculpture.” 

On Sylvia, her mother had to admit to herself, this art of education was 
hard to practise. Sylvia didn’t want to sculpture herself, at any rate into 
the forms which Martha and Herbert found most beautiful. She was quite 
discouragingly without that sense of moral beauty on which the Claxtons 
relied as a means of education. It was ugly, they told her, to be rough, to 
disobey, to say rude things and tell lies. It was beautiful to be gentle and 
polite, obedient and truthful. “ But I don’t mind being ugly,” Sylvia 
would retort. There was no possible answer, except a spanking; and 
spanking was against the Claxtons’ principles. 

Aesthetic and intellectual beauty seemed to mean as little to Sylvia as 
moral beauty. What difficulties they had to make her take an interest in 
the piano! This was the more extraordinary, her mother considered, as 
Sylvia was obviously musical; when she was two and a half she had 
already been able to sing Three Blind Mice in tune. But she didn’t want to 
learn her scales. Her mother talked to her about a wonderful little boy 
called Mozart. Sylvia hated Mozart. ‘“‘ No, no!” she would shout, 
whenever her mother mentioned the abhorred name, ‘‘ I don’t want to 
hear.”’ And to make sure of not hearing, she would put her fingers in her 
ears. Nevertheless, by the time she was nine she could play The Merry 
Peasant from beginning to end without a mistake. Martha still had hopes 
of turning her into the musician of the family. Paul, meanwhile, was the 
future Giotto ; it had been decided that he inherited his father’s talents. 
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He accepted his career as docilely as he had consented to learn his letters. 
Sylvia, on the other hand, simply refused to read. 

“ But think,” said Martha ecstatically, “‘ how wonderful it will be when 
you can open any book and read all the beautiful things people have 
written !|’’ Her coaxing was ineffective. 

“I like playing better,” said Sylvia obstinately, with that expression 
of sullen bad temper which was threatening to become as chronic as her 
mother’s smile. True to their principles, Herbert and Martha let her play ; 
but it was a grief to them. 

“You make your daddy and mummy so sad,” they said, trying to 
appeal to her better feelings, “ So sad. Won’t you try to read to make your 
daddy and mummy happy?” The child confronted them with an ex- 
pression of sullen, stubborn wretchedness, and shook her head. “ Just 
to please us,” they wheedled. ‘‘ You make us so sad.” Sylvia looked from 
one mournfully forgiving face to the other and burst into tears. 

“Naughty,” she sobbed incoherently. ‘‘ Naughty. Go away!” She 
hated them for being sad, for making her sad. “‘ No, go away, go away!” 
she screamed when they tried to comfort her. She cried inconsolably ; but 
still, she wouldn’t read. 

Paul, on the other hand, was beautifully teachable and plastic. Slowly, 
(for, with his adenoids, he was not a very intelligent boy) but with all the 
docility that could be desired, he learnt to read about the lass on the ass in 
the grass and other such matters. “‘ Hear how beautifully Paul reads,” 
Martha would say, in the hope of rousing Sylvia to emulation. But 
Sylvia would only make a contemptuous face and walk out of the room. 
In the end she taught herself to read, secretly, in a couple of weeks. Her 
parents’ pridein the achievement was tempered when they discovered her 
motives bt making the extraordinary effort. | 

“‘ But what is this dreadful little book?” asked Martha, holding up 
the copy of Nick Carter and the Michigan Boulevard Murderers 
which she had discovered carefully hidden under Sylvia’s winter under- 
clothing. On the cover was a picture of a man being thown off the roof of a 

craper by a gorilla. 
oe. eat anached it from her. “ It’s a lovely book,” she retorted, 
flushing darkly with an anger that was intensified by her sense of guilt. 

“‘ Darling,” said Martha, beautifully smiling on the surface of her annoy- 
ance, “ you mustn’t snatch like that. Snatching’s ugly.” ‘“ Don’t care.” 
** Let me look at it, please.”’ Martha held out her hand. She smiled, but 
her pale face was heavily determined, her eyes commanded. e 

Sylvia confronted her, stubbornly she shook her head. “ No, I don’t 
want to.” Fay 

“ Please,” begged her mother, more forgivingly and more command- 
_ ingly than ever, “ please.” And in the end, with a sudden outburst of tear- 
ful rage, Sylvia handed over the book and ran off into the garden. “ Sylvia, 
Sylvia ! ” her mother called. But the child would not come back. To have 
stood by while her mother violated the secrets of her private world would 
have been unbearable. 


3B 
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Owing to his adenoids Paul looked, and almost was, an imbecile. With- 
out being a Christian Scientist, Martha disbelieved in doctors; more 
particularly she disliked surgeons, perhaps because they were so expensive. 
She left Paul’s adenoids unextirpated ; they grew and festered in his 
throat. From November to May he was never without a cold, a quinsy, 
an ear-ache. The winter of 1921 was a particularly bad one for Paul. 
He began by getting influenza which turned into pneumonia, caught 
measles during his convalescence and developed at the New Year an in- 
fection of the middle ear which threatened to leave him permanently 
deaf. The doctor peremptorily advised an operation, treatment, a con- 
valescence in Switzerland, at an altitude and in the sun. Martha hesitated 
to follow his advice. She had come to be so firmly convinced of her 
poverty that she did not see how she could possibly afford to do what the 
doctor ordered. In her perplexity she wrote to Judith. Two days later 
Judith arrived in person. 

“ But do you want to kill the boy?” she asked her sister fiercely. 
“‘ Why didn’t you get him out of this filthy dank hole weeks ago ? ” 

In a few hours she had arranged everything. Herbert and Martha were 
to start at once with the boy. They were to travel direct to Lausanne by 
sleeper. “‘ But surely a sleeper’s hardly necessary,” objected Martha. 
“You forget ” (she beautifully smiled) “ we’re simple folk.” 

‘I only remember you’ve got a sick child with you,” said Judith and 
the sleeper was booked. At Lausanne he was to be operated on. (Expensive 
reply-paid telegram to the clinic; poor Martha suffered.) And when he 
was well enough he was to go to a sanatorium at Leysin. (Another tele- 
gram, for which Judith paid, however. Martha forgot to give the money 
back.) Martha and Herbert, meanwhile, were to find a good hotel, where 
Paul would join them as soon as his treatment was over. And they were to 
stay at least six months and preferably a year. Sylvia, meanwhile, was to 
stay with her aunt in England ; that would save Martha a lot of money. 
Judith would try to find a tenant for the house on the common. 

“ Talk of savages |” said Judith to her husband. “ I’ve never seen such 
a little cannibal as Sylvia.” 

“* It’s what comes of having vegetarian parents, I suppose.” 

“ Poor little creature ! ”’ Judith went on with an indignant pity. “ There 
are times when I’d like to drown Martha, she’s such a criminal fool. 
Bringing those children up without ever letting them go near another child 
of their own age! It’s scandalous! And then talking to them about 
spirituality and Jesus and ahimsa and beauty and goodness knows what ! 
And not wanting them to play stupid games, but be artistic ! And always 
being sweet, even when she’s furious! It’s dreadful, really dreadful ! 
And so silly. Can’t she see that the best way of turning a child into a devil 
is to try to bring it up as an angel? Ah well . . .” She sighed and was 
silent, pensively ; she herself had had no children, and, if the doctors were 
right, never would have children. 

The weeks passed and gradually the little savage was civilized. Her 
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first lessons were lessons in the art of moderation. The food, which at the 
Bamboroughs’ house was good and plentiful, was at the beginning a terrible 
temptation to a child accustomed to the austerities of the spiritual life. 

“There'll be more to-morrow,” Judith would say, when the child asked 
for yet another helping of pudding. “‘ You’re not a snake, you know ; 
you can’t store up to-day’s overeating for next week’s dinners. The only 
thing you can do with too much food is to be sick with it.” 

At first Sylvia would insist, would wheedle and whine for more. But 
luckily, as Judith remarked to her husband, luckily she had a delicate 
liver. Her aunt’s prophecies were only too punctually realized. After 
three or four bilious attacks Sylvia learned to control her greed. Her next 
lesson was in obedience. The obedience she was accustomed to give her 
parents was slow and grudging. Herbert and Martha never, on principle, 
commanded, but only suggested. It was a system that had therefore almost 
forced upon the child a habit of saying‘“‘No,‘’ automatically, to whatever 
proposition was made to her. ‘“‘ No, no, no!” she regularly began, and 
then gradually suffered herself to be persuaded, reasoned, or moved by 
the expression of herparents’ sadness into a belated and generally grudging 
acquiescence. Obeying at long last, she felt an obscure resentment against 
those who had not compelled her to obey at once. Like most children, she 
would have liked to be relieved compulsorily of responsibility for her own 
actions ; she was angry with her father and mother for forcing her to 
expend so much will in resisting them, such a quantity of painful emotion 
_ in finally letting her will be overcome. It eoukt haus been so much simpler 
if they had insisted from the first, had compelled her to obey at once and so 
spared her all her spiritual effort and pain. Darkly and bitterly did she 
resent the incessant appeal they made to her better feelings. It wasn’t 
fair, it wasn’t fair. They had no right to smile and forgive and make her 
_ feel a beast, to fill her with sadness by being sad themselves. She felt that 
__ they were somehow takingacruel advantage of her. And perversely, just 
because she hated their being sad, she deliberately went out of her way to 
say and do the things that would most sorely distress them. One of her 
tricks was to threaten to ‘“‘ go and walk across the plank over the sluice.” 
Between the smooth pond and the shallow rippling of the stream, the 
gentle water became for a moment terrible. Pent ina narrow channel of 
oozy brickwork six feet of cataract tumbled with unceasing clamour into a 
black and heaving pool. It was a horrible place. How often her parents 
had begged her not to play near the sluice ! Her threat would make them 
repeat their recommendations ; they would implore her to be reasonable. 
“* No, I won’t be reasonable,” Sylvia would shout, and run off towards the 
sluice. If, in fact, she never approached to within less than five yards of 
the roaring gulf, that was because she was much more terrified for herself 
than her parents were for her. But she would go asnear as she dared for the 
pleasure (the pleasure which she hated) of hearing her mother mournfully 
express her sadness at having a little girl so disobedient, so selfishly reckless 
of danger. She tried the same trick with her Aunt Judith: “I shall go into 
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the woods by myself,” she menaced one day, scowling. To her great sur- 
prise, instead of begging her to be reasonable and not to distress the grown- 
ups by disobediently running into danger, Judith only shrugged her 
shoulders. “‘ Trot along then if you want to be a little fool,’ she said 
without looking up from her letter. Indignantly, Sylvia trotted ; but she 
was frightened of being alone in the huge wood. Only pride kept her from 
returning at once. Damp, dirty, tear-stained and scratched, she was 
brought back two hours later by a gamekeeper. 

““What luck,” said Judith to her husband, “‘ what enormous luck 
that the little idiot should have gone and got herself lost.” The scheme of 
things was marshalled against the child’s delinquency. But Judith did not 
rely exclusively on the scheme of things to enforce her code ; she provided 
her own sanctions. Obedience had to he prompt, or else there were prompt 
reprisals. Once Sylvia succeeded in provoking her aunt to real anger. 
The scene made a profound impression on her. An hour later she crept 
diffidently and Aintly to where her aunt was sitting. ‘ I’m sorry, Aunt 
Judith,” she said, “‘ I’m sorry,”’ and burst into tears. It was the first time 
she had ever spontaneously asked for forgiveness. 

The lessons which profited Sylvia most were those which she learned 
from other children. After a certain number of rather unsuccessful 
and occasionally painful experiments, she learned to play, to behave as an 
equal among equals. Hitherto she had lived almost exclusively as a 
chronological inferior among grown-ups, in a state of unceasing rcbelitad 
and guerilla warfare. Her life had been one long risorgimento against 
forgiving Austrians and all too gentle, beautifully smiling Bourbons. With 
the little Carters from down the road, the little Holmeses from over the 
way, she was now suddenly required to adapt herself to democracy and 
parliamentary government. There were difficulties at first ; but when in 
the end the little bandit had acquired the art of civility, she was unpre- 
cedentedly happy. The grown-ups exploited the children’s sociability 
for their own educational ends. Judith got up amateur theatricals ; there 
was a juvenile performance of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. Mrs. 
Holmes, who was musical, organized the children’s enthusiasm for making 
a noise into part singing. Mrs. Carter taught them country dances. In a 
few months Sylvia had acquired all that passion for the Higher Life which 
her mother had been trying to cultivate for years, always in vain. She loved 
poetry, she loved music, she loved dancing—rather platonically, it was 
true ; for Sylvia was one of those congenitally clumsy and aesthetically 
insensitive natures whose earnest passion for the arts is always destined to 
remain unconsummated. She loved ardently, but hopelessly ; yet not 
unhappily, forshe was not yet, perhaps never would be, conscious of the 
hopelessness of her passion. She even loved the arithmetic and geography, 
the English history and French grammar, which Judith had arranged that 
she should imbibe, along with the little Carters, from the little Carters’ 
formidable governess. 

“Do you remember what she was like when she arrived ? ” said Judith 
one day to her husband. 
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He nodded, comparing in his mind the sullen little savage of nine months 
before with the gravely, earnestly radiant child who had just left the room. 
I feel like a lion tamer,” Judith went on with a little laugh that covered 
a great love and a great pride, ‘‘ But what does one do, Jack, when the 
lion takes to high Anglicanism ? Dolly Carter’s being prepared for con- 
firmation and Sylvia’s caught the infection.” Judith sighed. “‘ I suppose 
she’s already thinking we’re both damned.” 
“* She’d be damned herself if she didn’t,” Jack answered philosophically. 
‘ Much more seriously damned, what’s more ; because she’d be damned in 
this world. It would be a terrible flaw in her character, if she didn’t believe 
in some sort of rigmarole at this age.” 
“ But suppose,” aid Judith, ““ she were to go on believing in it ? ” 
« Ps 


Martha, meanwhile had not been liking Switzerland, perhaps because it 
suited her, physically, too well. There was something, she felt, rather 
indecent about enjoying such perfect health as she enjoyed at Leysin. 
It was difficult when one was feeling so full of animal spirits to think very 
solicitously about suffering humanity and God, about Buddha and the 
higher life and what not. She resented the genial care-free selfishness of 
her own healthy body. Waking periodically to conscience-stricken realiza- 
tions that she had been thinking of nothing for hours and even days to- 
gether but the pleasure of sitting in the sun, of breathing the aromatic air 
beneath the pines, of walking in the high meadows, picking flowers and 
looking at the view, she would launch a campaign of intensive spirituality ; 
but after a little while the sun and the bright eager air were too much for 
her,and she would relapse once more into ashamefully irresponsible state 
of mere well-being. 

“* I shall be glad,” she kept saying, “‘ when Paul is quite well again and 
we can go back to England.” 

And Herbert would agree with her, partly on principle, because, being 
resigned to his economic and moral inferiority, he always agreed with her, 
and partly because he too, though unprecedentedly healthy, found Swit- 
zerland spiritually unsatisfying. In a country where everybody wore 
knickerbockers, an open shirt and a rucksack there was no superiority, 
no distinction in being so attired. The scandal of the top hat would have 
been the equivalent at Leysin of the scandal of the cross : he felt himself 
undistinguishedly orthodox. hal 

Fifteen months after their departure,the Claxtons were back again in 
the house on the common. Martha had a cold and a touch of lumbago ; 
deprived of mountain exercise, Herbert was already succumbing to the 
attacks of his old enemy, chronic constipation. They overflowed with 
spirituality. 

Sylvia also returned to the house on the common and, for the first weeks, 
it was Aunt Judith here and Aunt Judith there, at Aunt Judith’s we did 
this, Aunt Judith never made me do that. Beautifully smiling, but with 
unacknowledged resentment at her heart, “ Dearest,’’ Martha would say, 
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“I’m not Aunt Judith.” She really hated her sister for having succeeded 
where she herself had failed. ‘‘ You’ve done wonders with Sylvia,” she 
wrote to Judith, “‘ and Herbert and I can never be sufficiently grateful.” 
And she would say the same in conversation to friends. “ We can never 
be grateful enough to her, can we, Herbert?” And Herbert would 
punctually agree that they could never be grateful enough. But the more 
grateful to her sister she dutifully and even supererogatively was, the more 
Martha hated her, the more she resented Judith’s success and her influence 
over the child. True, the influence had been unequivocally good ; but it 
was precisely because it had been so good that Martha resented it. It was 
unbearable to her that frivolous, unspiritual Judith should have been able to 
influence the child more happily than she had ever done. She had left 
Sylvia sullenly ill-mannered and disobedient, full of rebellious hatred for 
all the things which her parents admired ; she returned to find her well- 
behaved, obliging, passionately interested in music and poetry, earnestly 

reoccupied with the newly-discovered problems of religion. It was un- 
bearabtel Patiently Martha set to work to undermine her sister’s influence 
on the child. Judith’s own work had made the task more easy for her. 
For, thanks to Judith, Sylvia was now malleable. Contact with children 
of her own age had warmed and softened and sensitized her, had mitigated 
her savage egotism and opened her up towards external influences. The 
appeal to her better feelings could now be made with the certainty of 
evoking a positive, instead of a rebelliously negative, response. Martha 
made the appeal constantly and with skill. She harped (with a beautiful 
resignation, of course) on the family’s poverty. If Aunt Judith did and 
permitted many things which were not done and permitted in the house on 
the common, that was because Aunt Judith was so much better off. She 
could afford many luxuries which the Claxtons had to do without. “‘ Not 
that your father and I mind doing without,”’ Martha insisted, “‘ On the 
contrary. It’s really rather a blessing not to be rich. You remember what 
Jesus said about rich people.” Sylvia remembered and was thoughtful. 
Martha would develop her theme; being able to afford luxuries and 
actually indulging in them had a certain coarsening, despiritualizing effect. 
It was so easy to become worldly. The implication, of course, was that 
Aunt Judith and Uncle Jack had been tainted by worldliness. Poverty 
had happily preserved the Claxtons from the danger—poverty and also, 
Martha insisted, their own meritorious wish. For of course they could have 
afforded to keep at least one servant, even in these difficult times; but 
they had preferred to do without, “‘ because, you see, serving is better than 
being served.” Jesus had said that the way of Mary was better than the 
way of Martha. “ But I’m a Martha,” said Martha Claxton, “‘ who tries 
her best to be a Mary too. Martha and Mary—that’s the best way of all. 
Practical service and contemplation. Your father isn’t one of those artists 
who selfishly detach sheimactvés from all contact with the humble facts of 
life. He is a creator, but he is not too proud to do the humblest service.” 
Poor Herbert ! he couldn’t have refused to do the humblest service, if 
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Martha had commanded. Some artists, Martha continued, only thought 
of immediate success, only worked with an eye to profits and applause. 
But Sylvia’s father, on the contrary, was one who worked without thought 
of the public, only for the sake of creating truth and beauty. 

On Sylvia’s mind these and similar discourses, constantly repeated with 
variations and in every emotional key, had a profound effect. With all 
the earnestness of puberty she desired to be good and spiritual and dis- 
interested, she longed to sacrifice herself, it hardly mattered to what so 
long as the cause was noble. Her mother had now provided her with the 
cause. She gave herself up to it with all the stubborn energy of her nature. 
How fiercely she practised her piano ! With what determination she read 
through even the dreariest books! She kept a note-book in which she 
copied out the most inspiring passages of her daily reading ; and another 
in which she recorded her good resolutions and with them, in an agonized 
and chronically remorseful diary, her failures to abide by the resolutions, 
her lapses from grace. ‘‘ Greed. Promised I’d eat only one greengage. 
Took four at lunch. None to-morrow. O.G.H.M.T.B.G.” 

“What does O.G.H.M.T.B.G. mean? ” asked Paul, maliciously, one 
d 


ay. 

Sylvia flushed darkly. ‘ You’ve been reading my diary!” she said, 
“‘ Oh, you beast, you little beast.”’ And suddenly she threw herself on her 
brother like a fury. His nose was bleeding when he got away from her. 
_ “ Tf you ever look at it again, I’ll kill you.” And standing there with her 
_ clenched teeth and quivering nostrils, her hair flying loose round her pale 
_ face, she looked as though she meant it. “ I’ll kill you,” she repeated. 
_ Her rage was justified ; O.G.H.M.T.B.G. meant “ O God, help me to be 

ood.” 

4 That evening she came to Paul and asked his pardon. 
* 


Aunt Judith and Uncle Jack had been in America for the best part of a 
ear. 

he Yes, go; go by all means,” Martha had said when Judith’s letter 
came, inviting Sylvia to spend a few days with them in London. “ You 
mustn’t miss such a chance of going to the opera and all those lovely 
concerts.” ted 

* But is it quite fair, mother ? ” said Sylvia hesitatingly, “ I mean, I 
don’t want to go and enjoy myself all alone. It seems somehow .. . 

“ But you ought to go,” Martha interrupted her. She felt so certain of 
Sylvia now that she had no fears of Judith. “ For a musician like you it's a 
necessity to hear Parsifal and the Magic Flute. 1 was meaning to take you 
myself next year ; but now the opportunity has turned up this year, you 
must take it. Gratefully,” she added, with a sweetening of her smile. 

Sylvia went. Parsifal was like going to church, but much more so. 
Sylvia listened with a reverent excitement that was, however, interrupted 
from time to time by the consciousness, irrelevant, ignoble even, but oh, 
how painful! that her frock, her stockings, her shoes were dreadfully 
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different from those worn by that young girl of her own age, whom she had 
noticed in the row behind as she came in. And the girl, it had seemed 
to her, had returned her gaze derisively. Round the Holy Grail there was 
an explosion of bells and harmonious roaring. She felt ashamed of herself 
for thinking of such unworthy things in the presence of the mystery. 
And when, in the entr’-acte, Aunt Judith offered her an ice, she refused 
almost indignantly. 

Aunt Judith was surprised. ‘‘ But you used to love ices so much.” 

“ But not now, Aunt Judith. Not now.” An ice in church—what 
sacrilege ! She tried to think about the Grail. A vision of green satin shoes 
and a lovely mauve artificial flower floated up before her inward eye. 

Next day they went shopping. It was a bright cloudless morning of 
early summer. The windows of the drapers’ shops in Oxford Street had 
blossomed with bright pale colours. The waxen dummies were all pre- 
paring to go to Ascot, to Henley, were already thinking of the Eton and 
Harrow match. The pavements were crowded ; an immense blurred noise 
filled the air like a mist. The scarlet and golden buses looked regal and the 
sunlight glittered with a rich and oily radiance on the polished flanks of the 
passing limousines. A little procession of unemployed slouched past with 
a brass band at their head making joyful music, as though they were only 
too happy to be unemployed, as though it were a real pleasure to be hungry. 

Sylvia had not been in London for nearly two years, and these crowds, 
this noise, this innumerable wealth of curious and lovely things in every 
shining window went to her head. She felt even more excited than she 
had felt at Parstfal. . 

For an hour they wandered through Selfridge’s. ‘‘ And now, Sylvia,” 
said Aunt Judith, when at last she had ticked off every item on her long 
list, ‘‘ now you can choose whichever of these frocks you like best.”’ She 
waved her hand. A display of Summer Modes for Misses surrounded them _ 
on every side. Lilac and lavender, primrose and pink and green, blueand — 
mauve, white, flowery, spotted—a sort of herbaceous border of young 
frocks. “‘ Whichever you like,” Aunt Judith repeated, “ Or if you’d 
prefer a frock for the evening . . .” 7 

Green satin shoes and a big mauve flower. The girl had looked derisive- 
ly. It was unworthy, unworthy. 

“No, really, Aunt Judith.” She blushed, she stammered. “ Really, 
I don’t need a frock. Really.” 

“* All the more reason for having it if you don’t need it. Which one?” — 

“No, really. I don’t, I can’t. . .” And suddenly, to Aunt Judith’s 
uncomprehending astonishment, she burst into tears. 

* * % 


The year was es The house on the common basked in the soft late 

Aprilsunshine. Through the open windows of the drawing-room came the — 
sound of Sylvia’s practising. Stubbornly, with a kind of fixed determined — 
fury, she was trying to master Chopin’s Valse in D flat. Under her con- 
scientious and insensitive fingers the lilt and languor of the dance 
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thythm was laboriously sentimental, like the rendering on the piano of a 
cornet solo outside a public house ; and the quick flutter of semi-quavers 
in the contrasting passages was a flutter, when Sylvia played, of mechanical 
butterflies, a beating of nickel-plated wings. Again and again she played, 
again and again. In the little copse on the other side of the stream at the 
bottom of the garden, the birds went about their business undisturbed. 
On the trees the new small leaves were like the spirits of leaves, almost 
immaterial, but vivid like little flames at the tip of every twig. Herbert was 
sitting on a tree stump in the middle of the wood doing those yoga breath- 
ing exercises, accompanied by auto-suggestion, which he found so good for 
his constipation. Closing his right nostril with a long fore-finger, he breath- 
ed in deeply through his left—in, in, deeply, while he counted four heart 
beats. Then through sixteen beats he held his breath, and between each 
beat he said to himself very quickly, ‘‘ I’m not constipated, I’m not con- 
stipated.”” When he had made the affirmation sixteen times, he closed his 
left nostril and breathed out, while he counted eight, through his right. 
After which he began again. The left nostril was the more favoured ; 
for it breathed in with the air a faint cool sweetness of primroses and leaves 
and damp earth. Near him, on a camp stool, Paul was making a draw- 
ing of an oak tree. Art at all costs ; beautiful, uplifting, disinterested Art. 
Paul was bored. Rotten old tree—what was the point of drawing it? 
All round him the sharp green spikes of the wild hyacinths came thrusting 
out of the dark mould. One had pierced through a dead leaf and lifted it, 
transfixed, into the air. A few more days of sunshine and every spike would 
break out into blue flower. Next time his mother sent him into Godalming 
on his bicycle, Paul was thinking, he’d see if he couldn’t overcharge her 
two shillings on the shopping instead of one, as he had done last time. 
Then he’d be able to buy some chocolate as well as go to the cinema ;. 
and perhaps even some cigarettes, though that might be dangerous . . . 

*“‘ Well, Paul,’’ said his father, who had taken a sufficient dose of his 
mystical equivalent of Cascara, ‘“‘ how are you getting on?”’ He got up 
from his tree stump and walked across the glade to where the boy was 
sitting. The passage of time had altered Herbert very little ; his explosive 
beard was still as blond as it had always been, he was as thin as ever, his 
head showed no signs of going bald. Only his teeth had visibly aged ; his 
smile was discoloured and broken. ; ye 

“« But he really ought to go to a dentist,” Judith had insistently urged on 
her sister, the last time they met. i 

“‘ He doesn’t want to,” Martha had replied. “ He doesn’t really believe 
in them.” But perhaps her own reluctance to part with the necessary 
number of guineas had something to do with Herbert’s lack of faith in 
dentists. ‘‘ Besides,” she went on, ‘‘ Herbert hardly notices such merely 
material, physical things. He lives so much in the noumenal world that 
he’s hardly aware of the phenomenal. Really not aware.” Secs 

“Well, he jolly well ought to be aware,” Judith answered, “ that’s all 
I can say.” She was indignant. 

3.C 
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“ How are you getting on ? ” Herbert repeated, and laid his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“ The bark’s most horribly difficult to get right,” Paul answered in a 
complainingly angry voice. 

s That makes it all the more worth while to get right,” said Herbert. 
“ Patience and work—they’re the only things. Do you know how a great — 
man once defined genius?” Paul knew very well how a great man had 
once defined genius ; but the definition seemed to him so stupid and such a 
personal insult to himself that he did not answer, only grunted. His father 
bored him maddeningly. “‘ Genius,” Herbert went on, answering his own 
question, ‘“‘ genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains.” At that moment 
Paul detested his father. 

“One two-and three-and One-and two-and three-and .. .” Under 
Sylvia’s fingers the mechanical butterflies continued to flap their metal 
wings. Her face was set, determined, angry ; Herbert’s great man would 
have found genius in her. Behind her stiff determined back her mother 
came and went with a feather brush in her hand, dusting. Time had 
thickened and coarsened her ; she walked heavily. Her hair ba begun to 
go grey. When she had finished dusting, or rather when she was tired of 


it, she sat down. Sylvia was laboriously cornet-soloing through the dance ~ 


rhythm. Martha closed her eyes. “‘ Beautiful, beautiful !”’ she said and 
smiled her most beautiful smile. ‘ You play it beautifully, my darling.” 
She was proud of her daughter. Not merely as a musician ; as a human 
being too. When she thought what trouble she had had with Sylvia in the 
old days . . . “ Beautifully.”” She rose at last and went upstairs to her 
bedroom. Unlocking a cupboard, she took out a box of candied fruits and 
ate several cherries, a plum and three apricots. Herbert had gone back 
to his studio and his unfinished picture of Europe and America at the 
feet of Mother India. Paul pulled a catapult out of his pocket, fitted a 
buckshot into the leather pouch and let fly at a nuthatch that was running 
like a mouse up the oak tree on the other side of the glade. “ Hell!” he 
said as the bird flew away unharmed. But the next shot was more fortu- 
nate. There was a spurt of flying feathers, there were two or three little 
squeaks. Running up, Paul found a hen chaffinch lying in the grass. 
There was blood on the feathers. Thrilling with a kind of disgusted excite- 
ment Paul picked up the little body. How warm ! It was the first time he 
had ever killed anything. What a good shot! But there was nobody he 
could talk to about it. Sylvia was no good: she was almost worse than 
mother about some things. With a fallen branch he scraped a hole and 
buried the little corpse, for fear somebody might find it and wonder how it 
had been killed. They’d be furious if they knew ! He went into lunch feel- 
ing tremendously pleased with himself. But his face fell as he looked round 
the table. “‘ Only this beastly cold stuff ? ” 

“ Paul, Paul,” said his father reproachfully. 

“* Where’s mother ? ” 

“ She’s not eating to-day,” Herbert answered. 
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“ All the same,” Paul grumbled under his breath, “she really might 
have taken the trouble to make something hot for us.” 


Sylvia meanwhile sat without raising her eyes from her plate of potato 
salad, eating in silence. 


WINTER 
Woodcut by CHRISTOPHER MILLETT 
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NAAM 


By E. R. MORROUGH 


ES, he’s a fine little chap, although I say it. That’s a photo I 

took of him when I was home on leave. But we very nearly lost 
him before he was a year old, in a way I hate to think about. ) 
In those days we had a most excellent fellah servant, named 
Morad, as good as a devoted servant can be. Before my marriage he had 
knocked about the desert with me for several years, cooking and “ doing 
for’ me under all sorts of difficult conditions. He was a sunny-natured 
fellow, always good-tempered, even with his natural antipathies, the Beda- 
win. I don’t know whether it was that trait which endeared him to me 
most, or the alacrity with which he used to jump to any order I gave him. 
When I had need of him in camp I would stick my head out of the tent 
and bellow ‘‘ Morad!’’ As he usually had a primus stove roaring in the 
little cooking-tent down wind I developed a shout like that of a boatswain 
brought up in an endless typhoon. He would as like as not be immersed 
in some delicate culinary operation, which could not be left at that very 
instant, and to show that I had got his attention he would use the familiar 
Egyptian reply on such an occasion, “‘ Naam.” Its meaning is somewhere 
between “‘ Aye, aye,” and “‘ Ready and willing,” and “‘ Sir to you.” Then 
as soon as he possibly could he would come tumbling out of his little tent, 
stand to attention at the door of mine, and repeat “ naam” with great 
gusto. It’s a tremendously broad “a,” a sound demanding a wide-open 
mouth for its full enunciation. Did I say that Morad was a fine big chap, 
with the great strong heavy head you often get on a fellah ? His complexion 
was decidedly dark for an Egyptian’s—a dash of negro blood coming 
somewhere ; he had an immense benevolent grin ; and I tell you, it was a 
real pleasure to see his cheery face opening to that “ naam” so that his 
Se strong teeth and pink tongue showed up startlingly bright against 

is dusky skin. _ 

When I married we settled down for a couple of years in a little bungalow 
on the edge of the desert near a village called Kafr el Azraq. I was running 
a paint factory where we treated crude ochre brought down out of the hills. 
I should have the happiest memories of the place if it hadn’t been for this 
business I am going to tell you about. Like every other house in Egypt 
where it is possible, our house faced north. Sitting on the verandah you 
had on your right a long pinkish scarp which caught the most wonderful 
hues from the setting sun, and on your left the luscious green of the Nile 
Valley, backed by another line of austere desert hills. 

Although keeping a house clean to the satisfaction of a woman was a 
very different affair from ‘“‘ doing for” a bachelor in the desert, Morad 
adapted himself admirably. He became cook-general with a small boy to 
help him. He took a local “ bint’ to wife and they lived in a little stone 
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house in Kafr el Azraq. When our baby son was born, which meant more 
work for Morad one way or another, he went about radiating joy. ‘‘ Ma- 
brouk : el hamdilillah,” he said again and again, “‘ Now, by God, there is 
no shame in the house.” He became almost fatuously devoted to that 
baby. He could hardly be deterred from picking him up and fondling him 
whenever he saw him. We used to shudder to think how Morad would 
spoil his own children. 

Rather an unpleasant thing happened one morning not long before our 
baby was born. I was at the paint-works ; Morad was away in the balad 
finding something for our dinner. My wife did not mind being alone. Not 
a soul for miles round would have hurt her. It is not difficult in Egypt to 
acquire a reputation for medical skill : success in a few cases of sore eyes 
and septic wounds had secured her the respect and immunity from petty 
annoyances with which the East endows a doctor. Both men and women 
used to come to her, and after a while used to tell her bits of village gossip. 
So when she saw a decrepit figure wavering up the garden path she took it 
for another patient. He wore the salmon-coloured head-band which over 
much of the East declares its wearer’s preoccupation with religious matters. 
_ His bundle of ragged clothing stood out shaggily, like the feathers of a kite. 

He leaned on an olive-wood staff. When he came near she saw that his 
face was long and foxy, not at all Egyptian. For his evident age his eyes 
were remarkably alive and piercing. He spoke an Arabic of which she 
could understand but little—I think now that it was probably Mesopo- 
tamian—but she made out that he was on a pilgrimage of some kind and 
was hungry and thirsty. In the pleasant idiom of Egypt she invited him to 
“* itfaddel’’, to ‘‘ do a kindness ” by coming in to eat. She took him into 
the kitchen, which was a little shack separated from the bungalow, and got 
him bread and onions. He made grateful noises and squatted down in the 
kitchen while she returned to the house. 
Shortly afterwards she heard a fearful explosion of curses from the 
kitchen, Morad’s voice roaring objurgations and the old man screaming 
-with fury. She rushed out in time to see Morad forcibly ejecting the pil- 
grim with contumely from his kitchen. She stopped the manhandling and 
began to remonstrate with Morad. For so genial a person he was in a state 
of anger altogether without precedent. Eventually, from the flood of in- 
dignant speech she was able to make out that Morad, on returning from 
market, had found the pilgrim spitting ritually after his meal on the spotless 
kitchen floor and declaring himself by signs patent to Morad as a dog of a 
Shiah. We had never suspected Morad of extreme piety although he ne 
Ramadan, and it was a revelation to hear the virulence with which he 
denounced all the dirt-eating sons of pimps who belonged to the Shiah 
heresy. It was another example of the explosive potentialities of a Muslim 
where religion is concerned. The old man did not take his remarks alto- 
gether lying down. He waited till he got outside the garden and then 
loosed off a fearful tirade. Apparently his heterodoxy supplied him with a 
number of curses quite strange to Morad. With malevolence shaking his 
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entire body the old pilgrim pronounced a most complicated anathema. 
My wife understood hardly anything of it. She thought she caught the 
word “ moon” once or twice, and “ hyaena ”’ seemed to recur. Turning 
to ask Morad what it all meant, she found to her surprise that he now seemed 
more frightened than angry. The old man brought his spirited remarks to 
a conclusion and stumped away up the desert edge. We never saw him 
again. Neither then nor afterwards would Morad interpret the tirade. All 
he could be induced to say was that it was “‘ kalam wihish,” bad talk, and 
he hated having the subject mentioned. 

I suppose it would be about a fortnight after this that we heard the laugh 
of a hyaena not far away in the desert. It was nothing very surprising. We 
knew there were some in the hills where the limestone formation provided 
plenty of suitable lairs. We had found a regular run-way once, but I had 
not fancied following it into the depths of the black and evil-smelling cave. 
In the day-time the hyaena would probably have been at home, and 
although they have the reputation of being quite as cowardly as jackals in 
the open, I had always heard that they were nasty customers in a corner. 
Anyway, the hunting instinct was not strong in us. We had no particular 
desire to kill a hyaena. The Bedawin hate them because they snap up their 
stray goats. Round Kafr el Azraq they did not trouble the fellahin much, 
beyond getting at any of their relatives who were not buried deep enough. 
Novelists are fond of talking about “ mirthless laughter.”’ That is a correct 
description of a hyaena’s. The sound goes “ ho-ho-ho-ho,” with a howl 
running through it. However, as I say, it was nothing strange to us, 
though we did remark that it was unusually close to the bungalow. It 
was practically full moon, which stimulates all nocturnal animals to 
noisiness beyond the ordinary. At this time the dogs of an Egyptian 
village are never silent all night through, and the jackals hold special 
choral festivals. 

It might be about a month or two afterwards that we began to hear, my 
wife through her patients, and I through my workmen, that a hyaena was 
making himself rather a nuisance in the village. Several losses of goats and 
sheep were attributed to him, but funnily enough, they seemed to occur 
only when the moon was big. What is more, the depredator seemed to be 
an unusually bold and crafty beast. On one occasion the village people 
averred that he had taken a goat which had been shut up for the night in a 
mud-walled shed with the door properly latched. I asked them if they 
thought the hyaena was an afreet, who could move latches like a son of 
Adam. They took me quite seriously. They said they didn’t know. He 
might very well be an afreet. So I went along to see the tracks for myself. 
Most of them had been obliterated by the feet of the inquisitive crowd 
which had pressed round the scene of the goat’s disappearance. I did find 
one big round pug. I thought it might have been made by an exceptionally 
hefty pi-dog, but pi-dog or hyaena, the abstraction of that goat was equally 
mysterious—always provided that the door really had been latched. 

It would be about this time that Morad’s wife came to mine in some’ 
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trouble. As she was the respectable wife of a respectable man, I had never 
been privileged to see her face, only her rather pleasant girlish-looking form 
swathed from head to heels in her long black robe. The ostensible reason 
for her coming was to get “‘ dawa ” for her eyes. My wife thought her real 
object was to talk about Morad. She was deeply troubled by his absence 
from home at night. ‘There would be spells of a week at a time when he 
would refuse to go to bed, and, after a period of restless pacing in their 
little house, he would go out and stay away till dawn. Returning dog- 
tired from these excursions he would sleep heavily for the short time which 
remained before his wife roused him to come to work at the bungalow. 
Talking it over together, my wife and I remembered that there had been 
occasions lately when Morad had seemed lackadaisical and overtired. He 
certainly wasn’t so good at turning up in the mornings as in our desert 
days, but I had attributed that to the counter-attractions of married life. 
Next time he came in I took a good look at him. It was quite true: his 
eyes were tired and his solid self-confident face was almost drawn. His 
eyes didn’t look quite that way, but I wondered if he had been getting into 
bad company and taking to hashish. His indignant denial when I mention- 
ed it rang unmistakably true. I tried to make out if he had anything on his 
mind, but all he would say was “‘ Ma feesh haga, there is nothing.” 

Then something happened which converted the hyaena from a mere 
annoyance into a menace. A ten-year-old boy, who had stayed out after 
nightfall trying to find a strayed sheep, never came home at all. The 
fellahin are perfectly useless in a case like this, so I sent for an old Bedawi 
tracker. He found the small boy’s trail coming along the edge of the culti- 
vation and parallel with it a hyaena’s. He showed me where the poor little 
devil had started running. Where the two trails met there was a spot of 
blood ; and then the hyaena’s spoor turned up towards the hills, with the 
big pugs of his forefeet plainer and deeper than before. We lost the track in 
the end in a perfect maze of hyaena runs at the entrance to a range of caves. 

I decided that the best chance of getting the brute was to lie up for him 
in the village. I didn’t tell a soul except the omda what I was going to do ; 
I didn’t want the whole population scuttling about and peeping round 
- corners and generally making the village as uninviting for the hyaena as it 
could possibly be. ‘The omda’s house provided exactly what I wanted. 
It had a courtyard surrounded by a high mud wall and overlooked by an 
upper-floor verandah. ‘The entrance from the village street could be closed 
by a good strong gate with a bar dropping across it inside. My plan was 
to leave the gate open and tether a kid in the courtyard. Then I would have 
a man lying on the top of the wall by the entrance to slam the gate to 
with a string, and then drop the bar into place while remaining in safety 
himself. I must emphasize that I wasn’t an experienced shot and I didn’t 
fancy my shooting by moonlight. I preferred to have more than one chance 
at that hyaena. For my helper I got a lad I could trust from the factory. 
He was what is called a gadda, a bit of a sport. He certainly played his part 
all right, but the hyaena didn’t play his. 
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Somewhere about nine o’clock in the evening I walked across to the 
village and took up my post. It was broad blazing moonlight such as you 
only get in the sub-tropics. The courtyard was cut in two diagonally, 
half in the dense black shadow cast by the building and the other half so 
brightly lit that I could see the feet of a little owl on the opposite coping. 
When I started my vigil people had not settled down properly for the night. 
There were still murmurs of talk : somewhere one of those little drums of 
hide and baked clay was being thumped in syncopated rhythm : over the 
wall the pungent invisible smoke of dung fires came stealing. Gradually 
all human signs of life came to an end. Only the dogs barked interminably 
and the kid bleated dutifully for its mother. The moon turned the dingy 
mud walls toa semblance of finestone. I wasgetting cold. It can be jolly cold 
on those brilliantly clear nights at the beginning of the year. I was getting 
drowsy. I wondered if my gate-keeper had kept awake. He was lying 
perfectly still. It was ten past one. Any use waiting any more ? Then I 
heard the hyaena give tongue outside the village. 

Perhaps a quarter of an hour later a hideous flat head was pushed cauti- 
ously round the corner. I always think the hyaena has the meanest, most 
lowering, most brutal face in the animal world. There is that great broad 
forehead that looks as hard as a paving-stone, and under it the avid ugly 
features are crowded into as small a space as possible. Its heavy-shouldered 
goose-rumped body followed quickly and it began to slouch across to the 
terrified kid. At that instant my admirable gadda slammed the door and 
dropped the bar with a rattle. Of course I ought to have fired at once. 
But, as Isay, 1am no hunter. I was so interested in my first sight of a wild 
hyaena that for a moment I forgot what I was there for. As it was, I never 
got ashot in. The hyaena whirled round in its tracks. At once it found it- 
self face to face with a shut and barred door. Moonlight plays strange 
tricks, but I could have sworn before any court that that hyaena lifted the 
bar with its paw and opened the gate. Before I could pull myself together 
and get rifle to shoulder it was gone. 

My gadda was a broken man. He was quite sure now that the hyaena was 
an afreet and that it had bewitched me. Goggling with superstitious terror 
he insisted on spending that night in a room in the omda’s house with two 
other men. I don’t know what he said in the village, but the hyaena’s stock 
went sky-high. A perfect reign of terror set in. People went into their 
houses at sunset and refused to unbar for anything. As a matter of fact, 
for the next three weeks nothing happened. 

It was nearly full moon again when the moawin of police at the markaz 
headquarters had occasion to send a ghaffir on a donkey with a message to 
the omda of our village. If he had been a local man he would, I am sure, 
have been in too much of a funk to continue his journey after sunset. As it 
was, he rode along with his old Snider on his shoulder, singing at intervals 
as a matter of habitual precaution to keep the afreets away. He told me 
afterwards that he first suspected he was being shadowed at a place where 
the path was flanked on both sides by fields of sugar-cane. The canes made 
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a thicket eight feet high, and something heavy was pushing through them 
pace by pace with him. At first he thought it might be a buffalo-calf 
which its owner had neglected to drive home for the night. But when the 
ea came out on a naked canal bank he saw it was a hyaena. Even then 

e wasn’t frightened. Who ever heard of a hyaena attacking an armed man 
on a donkey ? The donkey had other views. He bolted ; and then to his 
horror the ghaffir found that the hyaena was chasing them. As he couldn’t 
stop the terrified donkey he couldn’t use his gun. The hyaena isnot fast, 
but his lope is as dogged as his bite. The end came quite close to our 
bungalow. Apparently the worn-out donkey put his foot in a hole and 
went down with a crash. Almost at once the hyaena was upon them. 
Sitting in the bungalow we heard a sudden outburst of shouts and screams 
and a horrible snarling. I got my revolver and dashed out. As it happened, 
I was just in time to save that ghaffir’s life ; he was weeks in hospital as it 
was. The hyaena made off when I started firing at him. Judging from the 
blood and hair on the gun-butt the beast had not had it all quite his own 
way, but the man’s neck and chest were fearfully torn about. 

That, happening practically at the bottom of our garden, made us feel 
rather apprehensive. We decided to do what we had never done before— 
lock up the bungalow at night. We arranged that Morad was to lock the 
door leading out towards the kitchen and take the key away with him so that 
he could let himself in early in the morning. It was a couple of days before 
we could actually put that arrangement into force because Morad did not 
turn up. His wife came to say that he was sick at home, but she was so 
miserable and disturbed in her manner that my wife was sure that there 
was something very wrong. When Morad did appear two days after the 
ghaffir business, his head was all swathed in bandages and he looked very 
very rotten.indeed. He said that on his way home that night he had been 
set upon and belaboured with sticks by two men he did not know. We 
simply did not believe him. We were convinced that something was being 
concealed from us. Again the suspicion came to us that he must be mixed 
up in some nefarious business. The old bright Morad was almost un- 
recognisable. He seemed as anxious as ever to please us, but the alacrity 
had gone out of him. As of old, he still gave us his wide-mouthed “‘ naam”’; 
now no smile accompanied it. He looked and moved like a harassed and 
worn-out man. We both tried to make him tell us his trouble or go into 
Cairo and see a doctor. We offered to pay the expenses. But no, no, no. 

Then full moon came round again. The village people were more terror- 
stricken than ever now, andI don’t mind admitting that we ourselves were 
prepared to feel happier when the brightest moonlight, which always seemed 
to be the period of that beastly hyaena’s activity, should be past. We were 
locking up very carefully at night now. One of us always saw to it that 
Morad had locked the back door. We had the baby in a cot in our room. 
Perhaps our fears may seem unwarranted, but that hyaena which went out 
of its way to attack men and could open barred gates was getting on our 
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nerves. I slept with my revolver under my pillow. A candle-stick with a 
shade stood on a little table by our bed. 

After feeding the baby at ten o’clock and settling him down again, we 
neither of us went to sleep very quickly. In fact I did not know I had gone 
off till I suddenly found myself awake and staring at a broad flood of moon- 
light which had spread silently into the room since my last look round. 
I wondered what had woken me. Then I smelt a taint on the air. Familiar. 
Animal. Caves. Hell! Hyaena ! 

Like a flash I turned and slipped the revolver from under my pillow. 
At the same moment something stirred in the black dark under the slant of 
moonlight and our baby uttered a sleepy cry. My heart gave a terrible 
jump and settled down to pound so that it shook my whole body. I could 
hear my wife breathing in hissing gasps. Perhaps that suspense lasted a 
couple of seconds. God, what seconds! Then the baby cried again. This 
time the sound did not come from the cot, and simultaneously something 
declared itself in the moonlight. In that white radiance the broad forehead 
showed up like a skull. In the hyaena’s jaws, dripped by a mouthful of 
clothing, was a bundle which was our son. The hyaena faced me full, so 
that with the baby across its chest its entire body was covered. I dared not 
fire. It knew. My flesh crept at the realization. It knew. It was backing 
slowly towards the open bedroom door behind it, facing me steadily, and 
I should never get a chance of an effective shot. 
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There ought to be a pause of about a century here, for that’s what it 
seemed like. That cursed crafty withdrawal held me powerless. If I had 
fired at the smooth impenetrable forehead or leapt out of bed the brute 
might have shifted his grip ; and that would have been the end of our son. 
As the hyaena neared the door its head came in line with the candlestick. 
For an instant the conical candle-shade, dark against the patch of moon- 
light, appeared as if balanced on the brute’s head, like a fantastic tarboush. 
Tarboush ? Tarboush? A blinding inspiration struck me. I shouted 
“Morad!”’ sharply, as I had done ten thousand times before. The hyaena 
stiffened and opened its mouth so that I could see its teeth and tongue. 
The baby dropped on to the rug and in that instant I fired. 

I found afterwards that one of the shots must have been immediately 
fatal. It had got him in the eye. 

No, Morad did not turn up next morning, but we found the back door 
standing ajar with the key in it. We were most awfully sorry for the wife, 
poor soul. Our baby was quite unhurt, thanks to his voluminous clothes. 

Has it ever struck you as strange that the belief in were-animals should 
be so wide-spread ? ‘They’ve their were-wolf in Scandinavia, loup-garou in 
France, were-leopard in West Africa. I used to know what I thought about 
that fearsome fauna. Now I don’t. | 
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WHAT IS POETRY ? 


By O. W. FIRKINS 


T is neither so useful nor so hard to define poetry as people think. 

Definitions are much like passports ; they are of no use within the 

territory they cover nor outside it; they help us only in crossing 

the frontier. Nor is a simple, serviceable definition hard to frame. 
Of course,if you wish your definition of poetry to express a sentiment as 
well as a notion, difficulty may impend. There is doubtless trouble ahead 
for the man who wants his definition of poetry to be a lyric (‘‘ the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge ’’) or his definition of God to be a psalm or 
his definition of wit to be a scintillation. That all beauty contains some- 
thing indefinable should no more make it hard to distinguish one mode of 
beauty from another than the fact that life contains something indefinable 
should make it hard to define a poppy or an alligator. What our simple 
ancestors wanted in a definition was a class and a difference. Now poetry 
by great good luck happens to fall with perfect ease into two simple and 
strongly marked categories: it is both a fine art and a form of speech. 
Make either category the class, and the other would almost serve as 
differentia, as thus: Poetry is that fine art which is a form of speech, or, 
Poetry is that form of speech, which is a fine art. 

Neither of these forms, however, is the one which I here venture to 
propose. I remember that I am speaking to a finical and fretful age which 
demands that definition should be not merely a separator for its cream, but 
a whip. Let us analyse a little further. We wish to discriminate the fine 
art, poetry, from other fine arts. Now the psychologies of these arts are 


_ practically identical. Why, then, introduce emotion or imagination into 


our definition of poetry? But their anatomies, i.e. their matter and 
utensils, are diverse to an extent that is little less than disconcerting. 
Architecture may be frozen music for the soul, but for the senses the differ- 
ence between stone and air is overwhelming. If, then, we want a differentia 
for poetry, why not seek it in that aspect of the fine arts in which difference 
is fairly riotous ? Why not seek it in the medium of expression ? 

In poetry this medium is two-fold ; there are two simultaneous and 
parallel currents, a current of sounds and a current of ideas. This double- 
ness is already a peculiarity. No other art but music possesses the current of 
sounds; no other art whatever possesses the current of ideas. This 
doubleness, however, though characteristic of no other fine art, is character- 
istic of every other form of speech, of conversation, for instance, and of 
technical and unimaginative writing. On this side, again, we must find a 
differentia for poetry. May we not say that it is distinguished from all 
inartistic speech and writing by the fact that the object of both currents is 
beauty, and that it is distinguished from the kind of artistic prose which is 
exemplified in Gibbon’s Roman Empire by the fact that the beauty of the 
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sounds and the beauty of the ideas are not merely concurrent and sympa- 
thetic, but identical, co-essential, one and the same ? Artistic prose gives 
us at most two beauties. Poetry gives us one beauty in two forms. 

Let us now put our definition into words. (For “fine art”’ I shall 
substitute ‘‘ beauty ”; “fine art,” like ‘“‘ fine lady,” leans towards the 
shabby-genteel.) Poetry is the combination of thought and metrical language 
in a single effect of beauty. The kernel of this definition is the italicizing 
of the word “‘ single.”’ 

The reader may pause over the adjective “ metrical.” If he likes, he may 
erase ‘‘ metrical ” and put “ rhythmical ” in its place. In so doing, he will 
have extended the field of poetry ; it will now include Ruskin’s St. Mark’s 
passage, Pater’s Mona Lisa, and De Quincey’s Lady of Sorrows. Language 
divided these things from poetry; substance (or thought) unites them 
with it. Usage makes metre the condition of poetry ; substance would be 
content with rhythm. A choice, that is, a sacrifice, is necessary under an 
form of definition. If a man tells his neighbour at the Athenaeum clu 
that Pater’s Mona Lisa is a poem, he would be practically truthful. But 
if he told his chauffeur the next morning that Pater wrote a poem on Mona 
Lisa, he would be lying. Only liars talk in metaphor to chauffeurs. I 
write “ metrical,” because, in my view, definitions, like chauffeurs, have 
no business with metaphor. They record, not the nature of things, but the 
habits of a people. If the habits are slipshod, that is scarcely their affair. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD & AMERICA 


By JAMES BENTLEY ORRICK 
I 


T has become a commonplace to remark on the number of eminent 

English writers who venture across the seas to kill two birds with one 

stone. They exploit the well-known American fondness for lectures, 

and then return home to exploit the English fondness for books on that 
class of phenomena which the heroic Mrs. Trollope was the first to hold 
up to ridicule in two volumes, under the alluring title, The Domestic 
Manners of the Americans. Dickens carried on the good work; but the 
present tide definitely set towards American shores only with Matthew 
Arnold, who condescended, in 1883-84, to spread Sweetness and Light as 
far west as St. Louis. There, however, he began “ to recognise the truth 
of what an American told the Bishop of Rochester, that ‘Denver was not 
ripe for Mr. Arnold.’ ”” He again favoured North America, in 1886, but 
in a purely private capacity on a visit to his first grandchild, who at an 
extremely tender age, snatched a five-dollar note out of his prophetic hand 
“ and waved it in triumph like a true little Yankee.” 

Matthew Arnold had intended to content himself with the publication 
of his lectures with the title, Discourses in America—the book, he told 
George Russell the year before his death, by which, of all his prose writings, 
he should most wish to be remembered. Beyond this, he wrote to Charles 
Eliot Norton at the end of his first stay that he felt himself utterly devoid 
of all disposition to publish his intuitions, clear or turbid. But he after- 
wards succumbed to temptation in the form of General Grant’s Memorrs, 
and eventually published enough intuitions to make a volume on Civiliza- 
tion in the United States. These writings, together with Arnold’s letters 
from America and his opinions freely expressed in Culture and Anarchy 
and elsewhere, are a highly entertaining contribution to nineteenth- 
century Americana. Whether his intuitions were clear or turbid may be 
matter for debate. Of course, nous avons changé tout cela ; but the argu- 
ment is not wholly untenable that plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose. 
Some of Matthew Arnold’s remarks doubtless sound at best pleasantly 
frivolous ; but at bottom his criticisms are still of more than literary or 
_ historical interest. 7 


It was natural that Arnold’s first contact with America should be a 
literary one. While he was an undergraduate at Oxford, Emerson’s was one 
of ‘“‘ the voices in the air ” there. In 1848, he had a very pleasant interview 
with Emerson, though he did not think Emerson just to Wordsworth. 
Thirty-five years later, Arnold found his sense of Emerson’s value had 
“ deepened instead of diminishing on re-reading him.” As a result of this 
re-reading, he declared in his Discourse on Emerson : 
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As Wordsworth’s poetry is, in my judgment, the most important work done in 
verse, in our language, during the present century, so Emerson’s Essays are, I 
think, the most important work done in prose. His work is more important than 
Carlyle’s. 


And this in spite of the fact that Hawthorne’s literary talent, which Arnold 
thought of the first order, was the finest which America had yet produced 
—‘ finer, by much, than Emerson’s ;”’ and in spite, too, of having called 
Benjamin Franklin the most considerable man whom America had pro- 
duced. Emerson, Arnold felt, was nothing more and nothing less than, 
like Marcus Aurelius, ‘“‘ the friend and aider of those who would live in the 
spirit ’—which would appear to be that rare thing in literary criticism, a 
final judgment. Arnold went on tactfully to recommend Emerson to 
America as an example of “ dignity, delicacy, serenity, elevation ’’—an 
example which he felt was much needed. He was very fond of quoting 
Renan’s remark about la dure inintelligence des Américains du Nord, and 
had declared in the Preface to Culture and Anarchy that though it was “ not 
fatal to Americans to have no religious establishments and no effective 
centres of high culture” (for he thought a typical American university 
rested “‘ on a provincial misconception of what culture truly is, and to be 
calculated to produce miners or engineers, or architects, not sweetness and 
light”) ; yet, he declared : 


It is fatal to them to be told by their flatterers, and to believe, that they are the 
most intelligent people in the whole world, when of intelligence, in the true and 
fruitful sense of the word, they even singularly come short. 


This is a hard saying for a country where the prophet of culture had 
already observed that plain truth was not palatable. But though personal 
acquaintance brought greater sympathy in many respects, this was a plain 
truth which Arnold never relinquished. Shortly before his death, in speak- 
ing of “ the general sterility of mind and heart ” with which the Anglo- 
Saxon contagion was thought to threaten the world, he said : 


Whatever one may think of the general danger to the world from the Anglo- 
Saxon contagion, it appears to me difficult to deny that the growing greatness 
and influence of the United States does bring with it some danger to the ideal of a 
high and rare excellence. The Average Man is too much a religion there, his 
performance is unduly magnified, his short-comings are not duly seen and admitted. 
—But excellence is not common and abundant ; on the contrary, as the Greek 
poet long ago said, excellence dwells among rocks hardly accessible, and a man 
must almost wear his heart out before he can reach her. Whoever talks of. excel- 
lence as common and abundant, is on the way to lose all right standard of excellence. 


Matthew Arnold was the first to recognise excellence when, by some 
happy chance, it did appear in America ; but he gave no quarter to views 
which seemed to him at once exaggerated and provincial : 


_ The Americans in the rage for comparison-making beat the world—Therefore 
in literature we have “ the American Walter Scott,” the ‘‘ American Wordsworth,” 
nay, I see advertised The Primer of American Literature. Imagine the face of 
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Philip or Alexander at hearing of a Primer of Macedonian Literature ! [It was one 
of Arnold’s favourite devices to appeal to exalted, but happily inaccessible, author- 
ities to bear him out.] Are we to have a Primer of Canadian Literature, too, a 
Primer of Australian? We are all contributors to one great literature—English 
Literature. 


The Primer of American Literature was too much for the eminent critic. 
He returned to it again: 


Instead of Primers of American Literature, let them bring forth more maxims of 
Poor Richard ; instead of assurances that they are the greatest nation upon earth, 
let them give us more Lees, Lincolns, Shermans, and Grants. 


He deplored what he regarded as a failure to view culture in proper per- 
spective—the perspective of the centre : 


Far from admitting that in literature they have as yet produced little that is 
important, they play at treating American literature as if it were a great independent 
power ; they reform the spelling of the English language by the insight of the 
average man.—Far from admitting that the American accent, as the pressure of 
their climate and of their average man has made it, is a thing to be striven against, 
they assure one another that it is the right accent, the standard English speech of 
the future. 


This was bad enough of the Americans, but there was worse to come. He 
received (even at that early day) a Californian newspaper which called all 
Easterners “ the unhappy denizens of a forbidding clime,” and added : 
“The time will surely come when all roads will lead to California. Here 
will be the home of art, science, literature, and profound knowledge.” 
After that he could almost understand Sir Lepel Griffin’s view that the 
United States was of all countries calling themselves civilized, except 
Russia, the country where one would least like to live. This regrettable 
state of affairs, Arnold thought, proceeded from the fact—and he was not so 
_ wide of the mark—that the human problem was solved in the United States 
_ “ most imperfectly.” 

This was in 1888, after two visits to America, as a result of which, in his 
own words, Matthew Arnold had “ given hostages to the United States,”’ 
and was ‘‘ bound to them by the memory of great, untiring, and most 
attaching kindness.”’ In 1861, he had written to his mother that : 


after immediate blood relationship, the relationship of the soul is the only impor- 
tant thing, and this one has far more with the French, Italians, or Germans than 
with the Americans. 


- He admitted on a later occasion, however, that “ when you find that 
rara avis, a really well-bred and trained American, you feel the bond of 
race directly.” 
This no doubt helped him to adhere to his old persuasion, which he said 
he learned from Burke, that ‘“ the Americans of the United States are 
English people on the other side of the Atlantic.” But he was led to modify 


this view somewhat : 
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Whereas our society in England distributes itself into Barbarians, Philistines, 
and Populace, America is just ourselves, with the Barbarians quite left out, and 
the Populace nearly. This would leave the Philistines for the great bulk of the 
nation—a livelier sort of Philistine than ours—but left all the more to himself, 
and to have his full swing. 


With the appalling consequences of leaving the Philistine to himself, every 
reader of Matthew Arnold’s strictures on the British Middle Class is 
familiar. But far be it from Matthew Arnold to leave the Philistine to 
himself—certainly not in England where there were a few wholesome 
restraints, it is true; and so far less in America where everybody else 
seemed deplorably disposed to leave the Philistine to himself. 


III 


It is with no surprise, then, that one finds Matthew Arnold’s earliest 
comments on American affairs a little unsympathetic. In 1861, when the 
Civil War was about to break out, he wrote : 

- Everyone I see is very warlike. I myself think that it has become indispensable 
to give the Americans a moral lesson, and fervently hope that it will be given them ; 
but I am still inclined to think that they will take their lesson without war. How- 
ever people keep saying they won’t. The most remarkable thing is that the 
feeling of sympathy with them (based very much on the ground of their common 
radicalness, dissentingness, and general mixture of self-assertion and narrowness) 
which I thought our middle-classes entertained seems to be so much weaker than 
was to be expected. 


And in 1865, he was still agreeably surprised to find that there was not 
really 1 per cent of the students in the Training Colleges who did not side 
strongly with the Confederates—“ and you know,”’ he adds, “‘ from what 
class these students are drawn.”’ 

Arnold’s view of Lincoln’s assassination would doubtless have struck 
the American Philistine as startling : 


What tremendous news this is about Lincoln! As they have infringed the 
Constitution so much already, it is a pity Grant, for his own sake, cannot go a 
little further and get rid of such an incubus as Johnson. If Lincoln had been 
killed two years ago it would have been an immense loss to the North, but now he 
has done his work. All the recent matters have raised America in one’s estimation, 
I think, and even this assassination brings into their history something of that dash 
of the tragic, romantic, and imaginative, which it has had so little of—sic semper 
tyrannis is so unlike anything Yankee or English middle class, both for bad or good. 


He felt, however, that the success of the North produced a good effect 
by “‘ freeing them from the necessity of being always standing upon their 
toes, crowing.” It also occurred to him that an English writer might pro- 
duce a great effect in America, and he was struck with the fact that his 
poems were much better known and appreciated there than he had any 
notion of. Accordingly, Matthew Arnold finally decided to prepare for the 
invasion of America. “If I make my lowly grave by the banks of the 
Connecticut River, you will sometimes remember me?” he wrote to 
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Morley. On the eve of embarkation, fresh and promising reports of the 
spread of culture in America were brought to him. “ A railway contractor 
who has just come back tells the Yates Thompsons that all the railway 
porters and guards have read my books ! ” 


IV 
Matthew Arnold arrived in New York in October, 1883. 


On Monday morning we landed, and ever since I have been in a whirl, hardly 
able to do more than the signing of my name, the demand for my autograph being 


incessant.—The blaring publicity of this place is beyond all that I have any idea 
of. 


He had fallen a prey to publicity even before setting foot on American soil : 
We were lying off Staten Island, a beautiful orné landscape, with spires, villas, 
hills, and woods. ‘‘ Just like Richmond,” I said to someone by me, “ and not a 
single Mohican running about!” This precious speech has got into all the 
newspapers here. _ 


From first to last the American newspapers were Matthew Arnold’s 
béte noire ; and, on the whole, his experiences with them were not of an 
encouraging nature. A few days after landing, he received a copy of the 
Chicago Tribune with a violent attack upon him for lecturing for “ filthy 
lucre.” Though he soon found the Americans “ excellent people,” the 

ress seemed to him “ an awful symptom.” ‘The awful sympton, however, 
had its lighter side : 

The newspapers are too amusing. I do not see half the things, as I have not time 
or inclination to read the papers (they are the worst and most disquieting thing 
here), but people tell me of them. A man in one of the western cities is described 
as hurrying home to his wife with a placard—Martin Luther Celebration. ‘‘ What 
is it?” he asks his wife. ‘‘ The distinguished English lecturer, to be sure,” says 
she. ‘ Run at once to the bureau and buy tickets to hear him ! ” 


Of a somewhat different nature was the report in a Newport paper that the 
Baptist Union recommended all good Christians to give at least two hours 
to reading their Bible for every hour they gave to hearing Matthew Arnold. 
A Detroit newspaper compared him, as he stooped now and then to look at 
his manuscript, on a music stool, to an elderly bird pecking at grapes on a 
trellis. “‘ When I think of England,” he wrote home, “ the desire to be 
back rises sometimes into a passion.” 

Afterwards, when he was back in England, he enforced his trenchant 
criticism of the American press with further details : 

The Americans used to say to me, that what they valued was news, and that this _ 
their newspapers gave them. I at least made reply : “ Yes, news for the servants’ 
hall !”°—You must have lived amongst their newspapers to know what they are. 
—Soon after arriving in Boston, I opened a Boston newspaper and came upon a 
column headed: Tickings—The first “ticking” was: ‘‘ Matthew Arnold is 
sixty-two years old ”—an age, I must just say in passing, which I had not then 
reached. The second “ ticking” was: ‘‘ Wales says Mary is a darling > the 
meaning being that the Prince of Wales expressed great admiration for Miss Mary 
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Anderson. This was at Boston, the American Athens. I proceeded to Chicago. 
An evening paper was given me soon after I arrived ; I opened it, and found, 
under a large-type heading, ‘“‘ WE HAVE SEEN HIM ARRIVE,” the following 
picture of myself : “‘ He has harsh features, supercilious manners, parts his hair 
down the middle, wears a single eye-glass and ill-fitting clothes.” 


One is glad to be told that, notwithstanding this rather unfavourable 
introduction, he was most kindly and hospitably received at Chicago. _ 

The New York Nation alone Matthew Arnold excepted from his univer- 
sal condemnation. He continued to read it in England “ regularly and with 
profit,” and pronounced it “‘ the best of all American newspapers, and one 
of the best newspapers anywhere.” Even the New York Times, however, 
though he was told it was the best, fell under the ban on account of its 
“ astounding attack—on Whitelaw Reid ”’: 

Imagine our Times writing in this way about the editor of the Standard ! Say 
what Carnegie and others will, this is the civilisation of the Australian Colonies 
and not of Europe—distinctly inferior to that of Europe. It distresses me, because 
America is so deeply interesting to me, and to its social conditions we must more 
and more come here ; but these social conditions ! 


This was in the interim between his two visits. On his second visit, Arnold 
found the newspapers no better. When he was about to leave those shores 
for the last time, he wrote : 


The great relief will be to cease seeing the American newspapers. Here one 
must read them, for through them only can one get the European news ; but their 
badness and ignobleness are beyond belief. They are the worst feature in the life 
of the United States, and make me feel kindly even to the Pall Mall Gazette by 
comparison with them. 


This was the incalculable sheet referred to in England at that date as “‘ the 
giddy P.M.G.” 

Aside from any dislike on personal grounds, Matthew Arnold held the 
American newspapers largely responsible for the absence of his favourite 
quality—distinction : 

In truth, everything is against distinction in America, and against the sense of 
elevation to be gained through admiring and respecting it. The glorification of 
the average man, who is quite a religion with statesmen and publicists there, is 
against it. The addiction to ‘the funny man” who is a national misfortune 
there, is against it. Above all the newspapers are against it. 


But he went much further than this: 


On the whole, and taking the total impression and effect made by them, I should 
say that if one were searching for the best means to efface and kill in a whole nation 
the discipline of respect, the feeling for what is elevated, one could not do better 
than take the American Newspapers. 


V 


Matthew Arnold found few Americans who did not seem to desire con- 
stant publicity and to be on the go all the day long. It was very fatiguing, 
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he said. One good result, however, there was of leaving the Philistine 
to himself—the “‘ universal enjoyment and good nature.” And everybody 
was “ very kind, inconceivably kind.” He enjoyed hospitality of every sort, 
from that of great houses on the Hudson, where “ it was like staying with 
the Rothschilds,” to that of Barnum, who thought his lecture “ grand ” 
and was determined to belong to the remnant. This made Arnold “ under- 
stand what Dizzy meant” when he said he had “ performed ‘a great 
achievement ’ by launching phrases.” 
The entertainment that fell to his lot on tour was of a quieter nature : 


They meet one at the train, have a good dinner (but very unlike ours) at six 
o’clock, then at a quarter to eight drive me to the Lecture Hall, and drive me back 
after the lecture at half-past nine, generally to a reception and supper. There was 
no reception last night, however, thank God. 


At Amherst, although at tea he had “ exquisite rolls, broiled oysters and 
preserved peaches—nothing else—and iced water or tea to wash it down,” 
for once he did not mind. For he “ had had a great dinner with Phillips 
Brooks—venison and champagne—the day before.” At Andover, again, 
he had tea at six— it was really dinner, only there were no liquors’ —and 
“walked to the Hall—with Miss Phelps, who wrote Gates Ajar.” The 
absence of “‘ liquors ” from the New England table surprised Matthew 
Arnold, but later he found the feeling against drink so strong that the people 
near Stockbridge were even ceasing to make cider, and quantities of apples 
were left to waste. But at Richmond (Virginia, he noted, “‘ was colonised 
not by the Puritans, but by English gentry’’), “ there was a party at dinner, 
the cloth drawn after dinner in the old English fashion, and excellent 
Madeira.” 

Richmond was interesting ; but its most interesting feature to the dis- 
tinguished School Inspector were not the ‘‘ beauties ’’ he was shown at a 
ball, not even ‘‘ Miss Stonewall Jackson and her mother,” but the schools 
of coloured children—‘‘ dem little things.’”’ He found them “‘ neater and 
better dressed than the Irish scholars in Boston,” and made them a little 
speech, in return for which they sang for him, “ with negro energy ” 
(and unconscious appropriateness), ‘‘ Dare to be a Daniel.”” He “ could 
have passed hours there.” His general enjoyment at Richmond made him 
write home that if he ever came back to America, it would be to see more of 
the South, where “ the liking for England, and its ways, and for the better 
sort of English people,” (e.g., Matthew Arnold), he found touchingly 
evident. , 

Arnold saw many towns, and his impressions were not on the whole 
favourable : 


The mere nomenclature of the country acts upon a cultivated person like the 
incessant pricking of pins. What people in whom the sense for beauty and fitness 
was quick could have invented, or could tolerate, the hideous names ending in 
ville, the Briggsvilles, Higginsvilles, Jacksonvilles, rife from Maine to Florida ; 
the jumble of unnatural and inappropriate names everywhere? 
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Arnold made brief comments on the cities. He was struck with the wealt 
of New York. When he visited Philadelphia, he thought it the most at- 
tractive city he had yet seen in America. He preferred it to Boston. 
Chicago he described as “a great uninteresting place of 600,000 inhabi- 
tants, an entrepét for trade between the East and West.” But St. Louis, 
where Evangelist Harrison and his “‘ weeping girls ” were a rival enter- 
tainment, interested Arnold greatly : 


It is very dirty certainly, and in the buildings there is the want of anything 
beautiful which in all the American towns depresses me, but it is an old place, 
and a mixed place, and it looks like both these, and escapes the profound Gemeinheit 
of the ordinary American city thereby. 


When he crossed into Canada, however, he decided that Quebec was “‘ the 
most interesting thing by much ” on the American Continent. He“ would 
sooner be a poor priest in Quebec than a rich hog-merchant in Chicago.” 

Even in England where the Philistine had not quite his full swing, 
Matthew Arnold had felt it necessary to utter a warning against Gemein- 
heit. How much more necessary, then, it was here! “‘ Das Gemeine,” he 
declared, “is the American danger.” On Carnegie’s Triumphant De- 
mocracy, his comment was that Carnegie 


and most Americans are simply unaware that nothing in the book touches the 
capital defect of life over here : namely, that compared with life in England it is 
so uninteresting, so without savour and without depth. Do they think to prove 
that it must give savour and depth by pointing to the number of public libraries, 
schools, and places of worship ? 


Why, even the fishing, a sport of which Arnold was very fond, was a 
“* fraud—the rivers all fished out. Where every man may take liberties, 
no man can enjoy any (Coleridge),”’ he wrote. — 

Strange to say, where he thought the Americans succeeded best in 
achieving a certain amenity was “ in the fashion of their villa-cottages in 
wood ”—the Victorian ‘‘ rural Gothic ” which still lingers gloomily about 
American suburbs and summer resorts. Nor was he insensible to the 
comforts of the American interior. He feared the warm houses ‘“‘would 
quite spoil one for English houses with their chill rooms and frozen pas- 
sages,” and was “full of designs of putting an American stove into the 
Cottage” at Cobham. “I hear the Longfellow girls, who are now at 
Girton, in England, are aghast at the cold, and the helpless way in which we 
endure it—and well they may be.” 

He said iater, when fd came to publish his views on Civilization in the 
United States : 


Of course, if happiness and civilization consist in being plentifully supplied 
with the comforts and conveniences of life, the question [of the comparative civili- 
sation of America and Europe] presents little difficulty. But I believe neither that 
happiness consists, merely or mainly, in being plentifully supplied with the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, nor that civilisation consists in being so supplied. 
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_ He is the happy man who, encumbering himself with the love of nothing which 
: not beautiful, is able to embrace the greatest number of things beautiful in his 
ove. 


And in things beautiful—whatsoever was elevated—he felt that America, 
with all its material prosperity, was lacking. The first step toward remedy- 
ing this would have appealed to Dr. Arnold: 

The friends of civilisation, instead of hopping backwards and forwards over the 
Atlantic, should stay at home a while, and do their best to make the administration, 
the tribunals, the theatre, the arts, in each state, to make them become visible 
ideals to raise, purge, and ennoble public sentiment. 


VI 


If Matthew Arnold was a little hard on America, he was no less uncom- 
promising towards the Philistine at home. It was because he had learned 
from Burke that the Americans were English people on the other side of 
the Atlantic that he spoke out so freely. Doubtless he overestimated the 
extent to which America was intellectually a province of England. But he 
could tell Englishmen in 1888 : 

To us, too, the future of the United States is of incalculable importance. 
Already we feel their influence much, and we shall feel it more. We have a good 
deal to learn from them. 

It was because he felt also that they would find there many things to be- 
ware of, many points in which it was to be hoped that English democracy 
would not be like the American, that he hastened to notice these dangers, 
as they appeared to one who thought with Goethe that “ to act is so easy, to 
think is so hard.” In the hope of winning his American audience by dis- 
guising a warning to look like a hope, he promulgated the fantastic doctrine 
of the remnant in the face of logic and common fractions. Democracy was 
to justify itself by producing a more numerous aristocracy, in the widest 
sense of both terms. But in the last analysis, Matthew Arnold’s real word 
was that “‘ many are called, few are chosen.” 
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COWLEY’S PLANTARUM LIBRI DUO: 
A PRESENTATION COPY | 


By JOHN SPARROW 


OWLEY published his Plantarum Libri Duo in a small octavo vol- 

ume of 118 pages in 1662. The title-page is as follows : “A. Couleii 

Plantarum Libri duo.—Habeo quod Carmine Sanet & Herbis. 

Ovid. Met. 10. [rule : device: rule :] Londini, Typis J. Flesher, & 
prostant apud Nath. Brooks sub Signo Angeli, in vico vulgo dicto Cornhil, 
1662.” The Latin poems contained in this book formed part of the Sex Libri — 
Plantarum afterwards included in Cowley’s Poemata Latina (1668, second 
edition 1678). The Bodleian Library possesses two copies of the Libri — 
Duo, one of which is bound in dark blue morocco and marked ‘‘ ex dono 
Authoris ” in the hand of the librarian of the date when the book was — 
published. The presentation inscription and dedicatory ode in the Bodleian 
copy of Cowley’s Works, 1656, are in Cowley’s own hand. 

In my possession is another presentation copy of the Libri Duo : it is 
bound in mottled calf, and its tooling, though less elaborate than that of 
the Bodleian copy, suggests that both bindings came from the same 
workshop. In my copy is an inscription, unmistakably in Cowley’s hand: 
containing eight lines of (hitherto unprinted) verse; it runs as follows 

Ornatissimo Doctissimogq ’ 
Viro 
Dome Doct. Fraser 
Augustissimi Regis 
Caroli 2% 
Medico Primario. 


Helleborum tantum, Medicorum summe, remittas, 
Illi de Plantis qui tibi mittit opus. 

Omnes florentem tibi confecere Coronam, 
Natureeque ferunt tota Tributa sue, 

Sed nihil, ah, nobis nisi dulcia mella ministrant, 
Dum leviter pictos pervolitamus agros. 

Nostra Voluptatem cupiunt tibi reddere solam 
Germina, sed Vitam vestra dedere mihi. 


These verses (of which I give below a translation as Cowleian in manner 
as I can make it without sacrificing accuracy) prove that Sir Alexander 
Fraizer (for whom see the D.N.B.) attended Cowley during what was, 
perhaps, a serious illness (line 8) while he was composing his botanical 
works and actively engaged in studying flowers (line 6). The tone of the 
inscription and the fact that Cowley presented Fraizer with a specially 
bound copy of his book suggest that the two men were personal Pianta: 
I do not think that this friendship is otherwise known to have existed, and 
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3 I can find no reference to Fraizer’s having attended Cowley in any of the 
biographical notices either of Fraizer or of Cowley himself. 


To the Most 
Accomplished and Learned 
Doctor Fraser 
Physician-in-Chief 
to his most 
August Majesty 
King Charles the Second. 


I send thee a Herbal, send back Hellebore, 

Prince of Physicians, I prithee, nothing more. 

All Herbs for thee a flourishing Wreath have wrought, 
To thee their kindly Tributes all are brought ; 

Yet ah ! to me nought but sweet honey they yield 
While I flit lightly through each painted field. 

These my poor buds are fain to render thee 

Pleasure alone, but thine gave Life to me. 
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LAMB AND GEORGE DAWE: 


A Postscript 
By KATHARINE A, ESDAILE 


HEN, some years ago, I showed the late Mrs. Anderson, 

whose excellent paper on Lamb and the Two G.D.’s appeared 

in THE LONDON Mercury, for February, 1925, the passages 

I had discovered in Arnold’s Library of the Fine Arts relating 
to Lamb’s essay on George Dawe, I had no thought of pursuing the matter 
further. Recently, however—and therefore since Mrs. Anderson’s death 
—I have come across some fresh evidence on the subject in the course of — 
investigations made for quite another purpose, with which it seems worth 
while to supplement her article, the rather that they explain why the 
periodical in question was chosen as the scene of “ Vindex’s ”’ attack on 
Lamb. 

In the first volume of the Library of Fine Arts (1831, p. 9) appears an 
interesting obituary notice of Dawe in which his career is fully described, 
from the days of his youthful efforts at mezzotint engravings—ten of his 
plates, the largest and by no means some of the worst, were all executed 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one, the time when, as Lamb says, 
“the graving tools, rather than the pencil, administered to his humble wants”’ 
—to the eulogy pronounced by Sir Thomas Lawrence after his death. 
Dawe, said the President of the Royal Academy, had.done much for Eng- 
lish art, he had established its fame over the whole north of Europe, and 
connected it with a work which would not soon be forgotten. This was a 
service which Lamb, with his detestation of modern art in general and the 
British Institution which rewarded Dawe in particular, was not likely to 
appreciate, but it must be taken into account if we are to realise the effect 
which Lamb’s article was likely to produce on his contemporaries. More- 
over, the biographer is by no means the conventional eulogist, but takes 
full account of Dawe’s weaknesses ; his candour, indeed, constitutes a 
large part of the value of the account. 

Dawe had been elected an Associate of the Royal Academy at the early 
age of twenty-seven, “ by what law of association,” says Lamb to Manning, 
““T can’t guess.’”’ Dawe’s biographer frankly says that “‘ the jealousy of his 
contemporaries ” ascribed the fact more to his merits as a canvasser than 
to his merits as a painter* ; and “‘ when they could not deny the excellence 
of his works, insinuated that in his paintings he was indebted much to the 
assistance of Constable and other friends, as in his Life of Morland it was 
said he was indebted to Holcroft,” a passage which incidentally throws 
light on two of the allusions in Lamb’s Letters. 


* This temperate phrase is probably the truth underlying Lamb’s description of Dawe 
as ‘‘ going down on his knees to some of the members, whom he thought the least favourable, 
and begging their suffrages with many tears.” 
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It is far from the object of this work, [the writer continues] to enter into any petty 
allusions to the circumstances of private life, or the infirmities of private character ; 
but there is a duty incumbent on the biographer, which the public have a right to 
expect, and which is as different as possible from the vulgar gratification of detailing 
the gossip and scandal only fit for the tea-table. 


He goes on to state that, owing to Dawe’s habits of speculation, his money- 
lending transactions both in England and Russia, and the disputes and 
litigation in which they involved him, his fortune, far from reaching the 
£100,000 (or even {120,000 as I find in another contemporary source) of 
common parlance, it was sworn at Doctors’ Commons at under £25,000, 
and was actually insufficient to pay the legacies and annuities mentioned 
in his will. ‘The one legacy quoted, that to a Russian girl, is hedged with 
stipulations and penalties against her marrying a Russian or a Roman 
Catholic. The residue of the estate, when all legacies and annuities were 
paid, was to go to 

a Society for the education of the poor, so long as they use the Bible without gloss 

or comment, and so long as no particular catechism shall be taught, 


a clause which Dawe’s biographer justly considers to show a weak and con- 


fused mind. 
On page 83 of the same volume is a second passage dealing with Dawe 


whieh runs as follows : 


Upon reading the sheet containing the memoirs of Dawe to a mutual friend of 
his and the writer’s, we learn an anecdote of the picture of the Negro and Buffalo,* 
which perhaps may be excused here, as not only characteristic of the man, but an 
example of assiduity and devotion to his profession, which we should wish always 
most strongly to impress on the minds of young artists. In a conversation with 
Sir A. Carlisle, that eminent surgeon told Dawe that he had lately sent to Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital a negro of prodigious power and fine form, such as he had never 
before seen, and the sight of whom had given him better conceptions of the beauty 
of Grecian sculpture than he had previously possessed. Struck with this account 
Dawe went to the Hospital, where he found the man had been discharged. Any 
other person would have given up the pursuit, but Dawe was not to be baffled 
in a favourite object ; he accordingly commenced a strict search through all those 
parts of the town where such a person was likely to be found ; and at length, after 
much inquiry, found him on board a ship about to sail for the West Indies. Dawe, 
though his means at that time were not so great as they afterwards became, induced 
the man to go home with him, where he maintained him some time ; and the negro 
having, among other instances of his strength, told him of his once seizing a buffalo 
by the nostrils and bearing it to the ground, Dawe was so struck by the fact as suited 
for the composition of a powerful picture, that he placed the man in the posture he 
described, and drew him in that attitude. When the picture was sent for the 
premium of the British Institution several of the governors objected to it as being a 
portrait and not an historical picture ; notwithstanding this, however, the better 


judgment of the majority awarded it the prize. 


* Exhibited at the British Institution in 1811 and awarded a premium. This passage is 
quoted by Mr. E. V. Lucas (Works of Charles Lamb, II, p. 528). 
3 F 
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Surely therefore, Dawe, in his early days at least, had a pure and honour- 
able devotion to his art. 

The next stage in the story is an odd one. The Athenaeum for Feb. 26th, 
1831, fell foul of the Biographical Sketch of Dawe as a plagiarism of its 
own obituary notice, which, the Editor declared, was “ derived from 
authentic sources which have as yet been open to none but ourselves.” 
This attack, which had the bad taste to deprecate the mention of Dawe’s 
will as having “‘ nothing to do with his merits as an artist,” moved the Edi- 
tor of the Library of the Fine Arts not only to defend the introduction of 
the will as appropriate in a biographical sketch of the artist but to give the 
sources of his information, which are shown to be authentic. The writer, 
we are told, had been personally acquainted with Dawe for nearly fifteen 
years ; he had carefully examined Dawe’s Life of Morland—his godfather, 
by the way—“ for certain facts, which have since been confirmed by 
Morland’s brother ”?; and had held ‘‘ various communications with the 
different members of Dawe’s family, and several of his fellow-students 
and intimate friends’? Among them was “ Mr. J. Bridge, of the firm of 
Rundell and Bridge,” the famous goldsmiths to whom we owe, amongst 
other works of art, Flaxman’s restoration of the Shield of Achilles, 


who has given us permission to use his name ; as also has Mr. Flather, the most 
intimate friend Dawe possessed [and one of his executors], who was his banker .. . 
and who will vouch for the correctness of all the facts we have mentioned, except 
that respecting the engravings of the Princess Charlotte, of which he had never 
previously heard. 


This passage refers to the extraordinary fact that after the death of Princess 
Charlotte, Dawe had his portrait of her engraved, 


and himself employed persons to hawk it about the town, at the coach-stands and 
and other places, by which means he realized a considerable sum. 


The proceeding is justly described by the writer as “ most unprofessional,” 
and the insertion of the fact may well be taken as an instance of the desire 


if 


to be honest as to Dawe’s weaknesses as well as to his merits which charac- * 


terises the whole article. Yet even for this, as we learn, the writer had good 
authority, that of 


a fellow-student of Dawe’s, who also asserted the fact of Mr. Constable having 
painted-in the back-ground of several of Dawe’s pictures, and upon whose authority 
we thought proper to rely. In the latter respect we have had it confirmed beyond 
all doubt, and we believe that the character of the man has been touched with a 
very sparing hand. 

As to the particular sources of information open to the Athenaeum, the 
editor of the rival periodical justly remarks that as Dawe had “ a mother, 
two brothers, and two sisters, all living, and ready to communicate every 
sora! concerning him,” access to authentic information was not 

imicuilt. 


But if the Athenaeum’s attack was thus disposed of, I fear Lamb’s bad 


- 
" 


: 
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taste is set in a new light by the information thus presented. The Bio- 
graphical Sketch had not set down the facts in malice, and had expressly 
protested against mere spite and gossip, while defending the right of the 
historian to set down the weaknesses of the man. But Lamb, who as late 
as 1814 thought it worth while to drop into Dawe’s studio for a talk and 
thereby surprised the goose sitting for a swan, and who speaks of the fallen 
fortunes of the family in his earlier days with pity and respect, should have 
remembered that Dawe’s mother was still living—the fact, I think, has not 
before been noted—and have refrained from serving up his own malicious 
reminiscences for the amusement of Dawe’s envious rivals in the Academy. 

Nor must another tribute to Dawe pass unnoticed, the more valuable 
that it occurs not in an official notice or biography but incidentally and that 
in the course of a paragraph on the changes made by death within a few 
years in the same neighbourhood. 

Dawe, [says another writer in the same periodical (I p. 455)] who had the common 

failings of a sordid man, yet had redeeming qualities—we could step into his 

studio whenever we willed, and find a painter of talent ready for an intellectual 

gossip ; and no one, unless by his own fault, could converse with Dawe, either as a 

painter or a philosopher, without deriving benefit from the interview. 

This is not only strong testimony to the painter’s qualities, but explains 
how it was that Lamb could desire and obtain access to his studio even at 
the height of his reputation and when he was busy with a commission. 
There is nothing of the apologist in this, only the plain statement of a well- 
known fact, sandwiched between a paragraph on the sad decay of Mather 
Brown’s last years and another on the courtesy of West to the visitors to 
his Gallery hard by, whom, says the writer, he would entertain for hours, 
“as though it cost him naught.” 

This cordial attitude of Dawe’s towards his visitors explains why Lamb 
dropped in to his studio as late as 1814. Why indeed should he have visited 
Dawe at all, if he found nothing in his company? Of all men he, the 
lamenter of ‘‘ endless purposeless visitants ; droppers in, as they are 
called,” was the last to pay a call where there was no pleasure to be gained 
by it. 

"The attack made by Vindex on Lamb (LONDON Mercury, February, 
1925, Pp. 385) is of course preposterous, and the concluding sentence about 
Constable truly ludicrous to-day ; but there is nevertheless a substratum 
of truth in his accusation of bad taste. By Lamb’s own avowal, some of his 
stories about Dawe were second-hand ; that of his dirty habits was hope- 
lessly out of date in the court painter of the ’twenties ; and as Vindex’s 
letter proves, their truth was strenuously denied. We must, I fear, con- 
clude that Lamb, an old friend of the family by his own account, and a 
partaker of Dawe’s hospitality, was open to reproach on the ground of 
transgressing the reticence due from guest to host ; and to publish his 
attack so soon after Dawe’s death, to say that Dawe was “ personally 
obnoxious to every one”’ of the Academicians—who elected him by a 
majority of seventeen—was really unfair. When the bubble of a reputation 
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wanted pricking, Macaulay attacked Montgomery when alive ; Lamb’s 
article, containing as it does some of his most felicitous writing, is palpably 
unjust and his motive, as his letter to Moxon shows, was not devoid of 
malice. 

Of the identity of “‘ Philo-Elia ’’ something must be said. Mrs. Anderson 
suggested that it was Edward Moxon ; but to me he does not fulfil all the 
requisite conditions. Let us see what those conditions are. “ Philo- 
Elia” was an intimate friend of Lamb’s at the close of his life—and I 
cordially agree with Mrs. Anderson that he accepts as genuine Vindex’s 
statement as to Lamb’s saying that a good joke is worth the loss of a friend, 
though like her I am unable to place it ; he was a practised writer, well up 
in the literary and artistic gossip of the day, as is shown by his quoting 
J. T. Smith’s Life of Nollekens, then a new book, and the fact that he had 
heard the story about Dawe’s “tears and supplications ” to obtain the 
coveted title of A.R.A. His very signature, “‘ Philo-Elia,” is an echo of that 
with which Lamb himself wrote Elia’s obituary. 

What was Moxon’s position ? He was an intimate friend of Lamb’s 
indeed, but before the famous edition of Rogers of 1838 there is small 
evidence that he was interested in art or artists. Further, his relations with 
Lamb over the attack on Dawe were not simply those of editor to contribu- 
tor. He had been the recipient of a letter from Lamb avowing that his 
Recollections of a Late Royal Academician was written of malice prepense, 
which would surely place him in an awkward position as Lamb’s champion. 
Could he, with Lamb’s letter before him, have written so whole-heartedly 
as ‘‘ Philo-Elia ” of Lamb’s kindly and sensitive nature ? 

I venture to suggest that the true “ Philo-Elia”’ was not Moxon but Barry 
Cornwall. A close friend of Lamb’s in his last years, he took a deep interest 
in the art of the time, and only a year before had published a poem com- 
memorating the work of contemporary artists in which Lawrence’s 
“ living heads,” Newton’s “‘ females fair,” Stothard’s “‘ grace,” Chantrey’s 
“looks of stone,”’ and Chalon’s picture of Louise de la Valliére were all 
commemorated. The prose of “‘ Philo-Elia,’’ moreover, seems to me to have 
the ring of Procter’s best work, in which his own account of Lamb, 
Sea in 1866, must assuredly be counted. Procter, moreover, though 

e had evidently enjoyed Lamb’s article, was not embarrassed by the 
possession of the letter in which Lamb tells Moxon that his sketch of Dawe 
is largely based on hearsay, and “ will run like wildfire among the Aca- 
demicians,” so that he could enter the lists as his defender with a clear 
conscience. 

To his defence of Lamb’s exquisite qualities as man and as friend we all 
subscribe ; but a sentence from the biographical sketch of Dawe here 
quoted—published, be it remembered before Lamb’s article came out— 
recurs uncomfortably to our memory and we are left with a lurking sense 
that the “ gossip and scandal ” there deplored as “ fit only for the tea-table” 
are not wholly lacking in the last of Lamb’s important Essays, that on 
George Dawe, R.A. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ARMY 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


OMMINES once said of the English that of all nations in the 

world they were the readiest to take up arms and fight ; and I 

think he added—or implied—especially among themselves. 
% That was written about the time of the Wars of the Roses. 
‘Since then, thanks to what we call our “ instinct for political compromise ” 
and foreigners our cynical disbelief in all cut-and-dried theories of govern- 
ment, we have succeeded in avoiding any further civil wars, except the 
one which the Roundheads forced upon us. But the readiness to fight 
remains, though it may not be a very popular thing to say at this precise 
juncture in our long history. There is no reason to suppose that, a genera- 
tion hence, we could not again raise a million volunteers for a foreign war, 
while all the militarily organised nations of the Continent looked on in 
_ blank amazement. We may get tired of war, for the simple reason that we 
take no scientific interest in the art of warfare—as the French have always 
done, and as the Germans learnt to do in the nineteenth century. But we 
come nearer to enjoying a “‘ good scrap ”’ for its own sake, than any other 
civilised people ; I doubt if anyone who spent a fortnight in the trenches 
_ between 1914 and 1918 will seriously dispute that. And as regards the 
less civilised nations, it is a fact, not without a certain ironic humour, that 
if Europe had never taught the Turks the use of rifles and high explosives, 
and if the opposing forces had been armed only with battle-axes, the British 
- Tommy would probably have been in the streets of Constantinople within 
a week of the outbreak of hostilities. The panoply of war we cast aside as 
soon as the fighting is over ; its science quite escapes us. We do not despise 
either of them ; if we did there might be some hope for the militarists 
among us; we regard them merely as professional matters which are no 
concern of the ordinary man’s. Punch had a picture during the war, de- 
picting two battle-stained, muddy, tired little infantry men, limping out 
of Victoria Station from the leave-train. A magnificant, scarlet-clad bands- 
_ man of the Guards is crossing the road from Buckingham Palace : “ Look, 
Bill,” exclaims one of them delightedly, ‘“‘ a soldier!” Or there is the even 
more apposite remark of the sergeant-major— Yes, sir, he’s all right when 
- it comes to fighting—in fact very good indeed—but you'll never make a 
soldier of him.”’ Some day, alas ! that may be the epitaph of the British 
nation. 

There is, however, no theory which more irritates the official historian 
of the British Army than the one which I have just attempted to set forth. 
The fact that it is so commonly accepted, only makes matters worse. He 
feels himself a voice crying, rather indignantly, in the wilderness—or not 
really in the wilderness Se everyone listens to Sir John Fortescue), but 
rather in some crowded hall, before a sympathetic audience, which hears 
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and applauds and, goes away, and continues to repeat exactly the same 
heresies that it has been the very object of the lecturer to condemn. People 
will not argue with Sir John—it is never quite safe, for he always knows his 
facts, and it is unsafest of all when he seems most obviously to be making 
overstatements. They put up instead a kind of silent, admiring resistance, 
which would be exasperating to a much milder-mannered controversialist. 
Writing of Oliver Cromwell’s army he wants to know why it is that “ our 
historians have for the most part taken leave of the New Model without a 
tinge of regret, without estimation of its merits or enumeration of its 
services ” ; whereas ‘‘ mountains of eulogy have been heaped upon the 


x 


Long Parliament.” Yet the army did at least achieve its objects, whereas — 


the parliament waded through blood and disaster to an ignominious end. 
Sir John Fortescue continues (all this, of course, in the first volume of his 
History of the British Army) : 


The bare thought of militarism or the military spirit is supposed to be un- 
endurable to Englishmen. As if a nation had ever risen to great empire that did 
not possess the military spirit, and as if England herself had not won her vast 
dominions by the sword. We are accustomed to speak of our rule as an earnest 
for the eternal furtherance of civilisation ; but we try to conceal the fact that the 
first step to empire is conquest. It is because we are a fighting people that we have 
risen to greatness, and it is as a fighting people that we stand or fall. 


It would, perhaps, be equally reasonable to say that it is because we are a 
great people that we have always been able to improvise the machinery for 
fighting. But I must not interrupt : 


Arms rule the world ; and war, the supreme test of moral and physical greatness, 
remains eternally the touchstone of nations. Surely therefore the revival of the 
military spirit [in the Civil War], and on the whole the grandest manifestation 
of the same in English history, are not matters to be lightly overlooked. The 
campaigns of the Plantagenets had shown how deep was the instinct of pugnacity 
that underlay the stolid English calm, but since the accesion of the Tudors no 
sovereign had given it an outlet ashore in any great national enterprise. . . . It is 
hardly too much to say that for at any rate the four years from 1642 to 1645 the 
English went mad about military matters [and he quotes the use of military meta- 
phors by Milton and other writers and preachers]. 


It might be objected to this that ‘‘ pugnacity ” and “ the military spirit ” 
are two different things ; that until the appearance of the New Model, 
the Civil War was fought in a manner which Sir John himself calls “‘ ob- 
solete ” ; that the keenest soldier on the Royalist side was a German Prince, 
and that Cromwell himself, the creator of the New Model, was a Welsh- 
man whose real name was Williams ; and finally that our much longer 
civil war, the Wars of the Roses, was amateurishly conducted throughout, 
so that during its progress we fell quite behind in the military science 
(notably in regard to artillery), as we always do when we lose touch with 
Continental warfare. ; 
But it is not my business to argue the point. The above quotation has 
been given at some length, not in order to start a discussion, but because it 


~~ 
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is so highly characteristic of the writer—both of his opinions and of his 

manner of expressing them. “ Arms rule the world.” We can almost 
hear the colonel speaking—except that few colonels bark so eloquently 
and clearly. Sir John Fortescue unfeignedly admires the military type, and 

it may be that, to some extent, he has unconsciously modelled his style 
upon it. For clarity and incisiveness, it is a style that other civilian 
historians might do well to imitate. Here is a tremendously learned writer, 
who can boast of more than thirty years of research work in his own chosen 
subject, which he knows much better than any other living man. He makes 
no attempt to put his readers in a good temper or get them on his side. 
His judgments are hard and uncompromising, his language brusque. 
Yet the public reads him with avidity—not only his magnum opus, the 
military history, but any slight book of essays he cares to print. It has been 
said of him that never has so much solid learning, unseasoned by urbanity, 
appeared in so palatable a form. The reason is not far to seek. Sir John 
_ Fortescue always knows exactly what he means to say, and comes straigh} 
_ to the point and says it. He is the most direct of writers. He never thinks 
it worth while to touch a subject at all unless he can add something to the 
average man’s knowledge of it ; and he seldom fails to flavour the lesson 
with some characteristic personal opinion of his own, set down in that 
plain, nervous English of which he is master. His style is entirely natural 
and unaffected. And it happens to be peculiarly suited, by a series of 
familiar mental associations, to the subject he has made his own. It would 
be unfair to call it the style of the barrack-square ; but it is essentially a 
_ soldierly style, straightforward, trenchant, unadorned, and never—on any 
subject or in any circumstances—dull. It is admirable for all purposes 
_ except that of sitting on the fence—a posture in which no one has ever yet 
_ discovered Sir John Fortescue. 

_ Sir John Fortescue’s great work, the History of the British Army, like 
some stately vessel, is now at last nearing harbour. It is a metaphor that 
_ has been used too often, no doubt, but it is specially suitable in this case. 
Of the fourteen volumes originally planned, in order to complete the history 
down to the year 1870 (no more was intended, or is), twelve have now 
appeared, and the thirteenth must be approaching completion. It seems a 
long, long time—though, in fact, it is only twenty years—since we first 
heard Mr. Fortescue (as he then was) apologising—not indeed to the 
civilian world, but to the Army—for the appearance of volume one. 
“The civilian,” he wrote in that first introduction, “ who attempts to 
write a military history is of necessity guilty of an act of presumption ; and 
I am not blind to my own temerity in venturing to grapple with such a task. 
But “‘ England has waited long for a soldier to do the work ; and so far 
no sign has been given of the willingness of any officer to undertake it. 
Therefore : 

A civilian may, I hope, be pardoned for trying at any rate to make some begin- 
ning, however conscious of his own shortcomings and of the inevitable disadvan- 
tage from which he suffers through inexperience of military life in peace and, still 
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more fatally, in war. His efforts may at least stimulate someone better qualified 
than himself to treat the subject in a manner better befitting its dignity and its 
worth. 


As to which it need only be said that the “ temerity ” of Mr. Fortescue in 
undertaking the task would be nothing to that of any historian, military, 
or civilian, who should attempt to follow him now. The first volume, in- 
deed, one of the best of the whole series, sufficiently indicated that. The 
author must have enjoyed writing it. He may possibly look back upon it 


as the easiest and pleasantest part of his journey. It dealt with a great period » 


It saw the birth of the standing army under Cromwell. ‘ Cromwell’s 
great work,” said young Mr. Fortescue in one of those swift judgments 
which we have come to know so well—‘ Cromwell’s great work was the 
same as Zizka’s, to subject the fanaticism that he saw around him to dis- 
cipline. . . . It is time to have done with all misconceptions as to the work 


that Cromwell did for the military service of England, for it is summed up © 
in the one word, discipline. It was the work not of a preacher but a soldier.” 
Cromwell’s was, no doubt, the most original and creative genius in the | 


history of our army, though in other respects there have been many greater 


soldiers since. “‘ I have a lovely company ! ” he exclaimed with pride as he — 
looked at his red-coats—the first British red-coats—and the historian of — 


the Army emphatically agrees with him. 
But there is another point about this first volume, which is of more im- 
portance in considering the history as a whole. That is its compression. 


It covers a longer period than any of its successors—a much longer period, | 


indeed, than all the other volumes put together. And in explaining this 
rather tight fit, in his first introduction, the author raised the whole question 
ot the historical method he intended to pursue. He said : 


It would have been easy to have filled a score of volumes with matters germane 
to the subject and of genuine interest to at least some groups of military students ; 
nor would such treatment have been foreign to the methods of one school of British 
historians. There is indeed much to be said for it from the writer’s standpoint, 
for it simplifies his task beyond belief. To me, however, rightly or wrongly, it 
seemed better to gather the story if possible into a smaller compass, even at the 
cost of omitting many instructive statistics and picturesque details. Accordingly 
I have compressed the six hundred years of our military history from Hastings to 
Naseby into one third that number of pages. . . . All could not be written down, 
as anyone can bear me witness who has attempted to go below the surface of the 
Great Civil War alone. The reader must decide whether I have judged well or ill 
in that which I have left unwritten. 


It is true enough, of course, that “ all could not be written down,” even 
with over twenty years to do it in. It is purely a matter of choice. The 
author leaves us in no doubt as to the principles which governed his. He 
proceeds : 


I must plead guilty also to deliberate omission of sundry small details which are 
rather of antiquarian than of true military interest, minute particulars of dress, 
armamemt and equipment and the like, the real place for which is rather in a 
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military dictionary than in a military history. These I have sacrificed, not because 
I felt them to be trivial, but because I thought that the space which they de- 
manded would be more profitably occupied by a sketch of the political relations 
between the Army and the country. . . . I confess that I have been amazed when 
reading our innumerable political histories to see how unconcernedly Army, 
Navy, and the whole question of National Defence are left out of account. It is 
this, the political not less than the military aspect of the Army’s history, that I 
have endeavoured to elucidate. 


The dilemma, then, is clear. For reasons of space he had to leave out 
something, and he chose to sacrifice the uniforms rather than the politics. 
Yet what is more obviously “of true military interest” than “ dress, 
armament and equipment ”’ ? Is it not rather the politics that ought to be 
in a museum ? Speaking as an ordinary, ignorant civilian reader, I know 
which I should have preferred. And I know with even greater certainty 
which of the two is more interesting to soldiers. If the author had followed 
Mahan and called his work “The Influence of Military Power upon 
History,” the case might have been different. But assuming that the di- 
lemma existed and the choice had to be made, there will be many of Sir 
John Fortescue’s readers who will regret his decision. They may think, 
for instance, that it was rather waste of time to explain and criticise the 
muddle-headed foreign policy of Oliver Cromwell, which most people 
know about already ; while on the other hand, they would have liked 
many more technical details as to the equipment of that English expedi- 
tionary force—all dressed in the new red uniforms—which the Protector 
sent to France in 1657 to help our dangerous neighbour against an 
enfeebled Spain. 

But the truth is that Sir John Fortescue’s theory is worse than his prac- 
tice. Whatever his intentions, he can never, when he has the space, resist 
the temptation to regale us with those eloquent little facts, those “ pic- 
turesque details,” as he calls them, of military life, which are the very 
life-blood of history—the only inducement which can lead the average man 
to read it at all, or to form his own opinions on it, the only telescope through 
which we can hope to see things as they really were. Sir John Fortescue’s 
dilemma, as between politics and uniforms, works out in practice something 
like this : that the more politically important the war he is dealing with in 
any given volume, the more complicated its causes, the more far-reaching 
its political results, the more do we notice that avowed tendency to leave 
the pretty little details and the local colour out. Good examples are the 
chapters on the Peninsular War and the campaigns of Marlborough. Here 
is some of Sir John Fortescue’s most vigorous and stimulating writing. 
We get a wonderfully cool and impartial discussion of Wellington s bitter 
attack upon his own troops—the “ scum of the earth.” Wellington is not 
one of Sir John’s favourites, but he will not hear the great man libelled. 
As to Marlborough he is enthusiastic, endorsing St. John’s eulogy : “ ‘The 
greatest statesman and the greatest general that this country or any other 
has produced.” But we sigh for all the little facts about uniforms and 
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commissariat, the way in which the officers arranged themselves in company 
messes (as in France in 1916), the wine allowances, the billetting arrange- 
ments, the mistake of supplying the British troops with heavy iron kettles. 
instead of the light tin ones the enemy carried easily on their backs. We 
sigh for Rifleman Harris and his picture of the blue French columns, storm- 
ing up the hillside, with their colours flying, “‘ huzzaing and shouting like 
madmen,” while the thin red line waited quietly for them at the top—or 
rather, just behind it, toavoid the round-shot. We miss the yarns of Mother 
Ross, the female sutler, who was with Marlborough at Malplaquet. And 
even as we begin to grumble, we remember with shame that Sir John 
Fortescue has only recently put us all under an everlasting obligation by 
republishing these and many other original narratives in his series entitled 
“‘ Soldiers’ Tales.”* It is not disinclination that keeps these things back ; 
it is that he is hampered by what may be called a political conscience, and 
by lack of space. 

But when we get a volume like the last one published—that is, volume 
twelvet—which deals with the first Afghan War, the Sind and Sikh Wars, 
and a number of comparatively unimportant campaigns in China, Burma, 
New Zealand and South Africa, none of which was politically of much 
significance, then we discover what Sir John Fortescue can do in this line 
of “‘ little things.” And in my opinion we get the best out of him in this 
mood. His mannerisms, no doubt, have become accentuated in the course 
of twenty years. One reviewer, in dealing with this last volume, remarked 
severely that “the habit of creating villains and, in rarer cases, heroes, 
seems to grow upon him.” Words like “‘ shameful indiscretion,” “‘ incom- 
petence,” “‘ gross blunder,” “absolutely unpardonable,” ‘ abnormal 
stupidity,” “ imbecilities ” and even “ damnation ” besprinkle his pages. 
But the truth is that it is not at all difficult to find suitable occasions for the 
use of all of them, especially in the miserable story of that mis-managed 
Afghan War. They detract neither from the accuracy nor the readableness 
of the history. His villains are the “ political officers,’ who got us into 
the muddle, and paid for it—many of them—with their lives. His heroes 
are mostly soldiers—old-fashioned, bad-tempered, grumbling, efficient 
officers of the type of Sir William Nott and Colonel John Shelton, no less 
than leaders of genius like Gough, Harry Smith and Charles Napier. He 
never spares the unfortunate Macnaghten who, as everybody knows, was 
murdered in Kabul just before the tragic retreat through the Khyber Pass. 
He was “ the gentleman employed to command the army,” to use Welling- 
ton’s contemptuous phrase. “‘ He desired,” says Sir John Fortescue, 
“‘ only a cypher as a military colleague . . . but though it may be easy to 
turn a general into a cypher, it is not easy at a moment’s notice to recon- 
vert a cypher into a general.” That is why poor Elphinstone failed. 
There were, however, good political officers, like Rawlinson ; and soldiers 

* Published by Peter Davies. 8 vols. to date at 7s. 6d. one at 6s. 


+ The History of the British Army. By the Hon. Sir John Fortescue. Vol. XII 
1839-1852. Macmillan. 40s. ; 
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quite startlingly lacking in ordinary intelligence, like Cotton, or the “ ab- 
normally” stupid Sale. On the whole we get a clear and convincing 
picture of the campaign, while the story of the disastrous retreat is well and 
movingly told. 

And we gain immensely, as already indicated, by the wealth of “ pic- 
turesque detail ” which the author, set free from political preoccupations, 
is now able to place before us. Camp-followers, for instance. Camp- 
followers have always been the curse of British Armiesin India. During 
the period under review the proportion of combatants to non-combatants 
would be about one in every five ! Each officer took with him vast quantities 
of baggage and a whole retinue of attendants. According to Baird—who 
wrote, it is true, a little earlier, and is therefore not quoted by Sir John— 
they were officially allowed forty servants each. In the march on Kabul 
in December, 1838, it was said that one brigadier had no fewer than sixty 
camels to convey the various articles which he deemed necessary for himself 
alone. The result was that the string of camels with that one little army 
would have reached from London to Reading, and beyond. General 
Keane, in the following year, “‘ appropriated no fewer than two hundred 
and sixty public camels for the use of himself and staff.”” The great number 
of the camp-followers was one of the primary causes of the massacre at 
Kabul and the subsequent disaster in the Pass. 

We still do not get quite as much as some of us would have liked about 
uniforms ; but there is a memorable little snap-shot of the appearance of a 


British army in the Kaffir War of 1852 : 


It seems that the men’s clothing fell to rags after a very few days of patrol duty 
in the forest, and that they supplemented it as best they could, while the officers 
hardly made a pretence of wearing uniform. The men of the Sixth are described 
as in “‘ red coats patched with leather, canvas and cloth of all colours, with straw 
hats, wide-awakes, long beards, tattered trousers and broken boots revealing 
stockingless feet.” Such things no doubt are seen in many campaigns, but the 

_ point is that the men could hardly have gone through their bush-fighting with 
ease until they had brought their clothing into this condition [not the boots, 
surely !] ; their parti-coloured garments being well calculated for invisibility, and 
their borrowed headdresses affording better protection from the sun than shako or 
forage-cap. As to the officers, we have a picture of Colonel Michel in action, with 
his shirt-sleeves tucked up to his elbows, his wide-awake cocked on one side, 
strong blucher boots on his feet, and corderoy trousers on his legs. 


It reminds us of the story of the Peninsular War, told by Kincaid, when the 
Duke of Wellington failed to recognise the Rifle Brigade (one of the most 
distinctively clad units in the British Army) as they marched out of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, some being “ dressed in Frenchmen’s coats, some in 
white breeches and huge jack-boots, some with cocked hats and queues.” 

This Kaffir War also introduces us to some of the less desirable activities of 
the Christian missionaries. Sir John Fortescue hardly disguises his opinion 
that some of them well deserved to be shot. ‘‘ England,” he says, “ since 
the Reform Bill of 1832, lay under the heel of the Nonconformists ; and 
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they wrought their mischief with confidence and without disguise.” 
There was, in fact, little to choose between them and his older enemies, the 
Whigs. But the most important event of the war, from the military point 
of view, was undoubtedly the introduction of the rifle. ¥ 

Among the many excursions into by-paths, which make this latest 
volume one of the most readable of the whole series, there are none more 
valuable than the author’s notes upon the different weapons employed in 
these minor wars. The civilian reader will discover with astonishment that 
the British soldier was not noticeably better armed than the Sikhs or 
Afghans. The small arms of the latter often outranged the British muskets. 
In artillery the Sikhs were much stronger than we were—particularly at 
that very strange battle of Ferozeshah—and their gunners knew their jobs. 
And all these various enemies had the inestimable advantage of fighting in 
their own country, whereas our generals would often blunder into im- 
possible positions, led by untrustworthy guides. But it made no difference 
to the ultimate issue. That rested still in the hands of the British soldier. 
The old magnificence of the rank and file was there, as at Agincourt and 
Waterloo and Mons, Generals in India were apparently prepared to under- 
take almost anything, anywhere, and with any kind of mixed force, so 
long as there was just one little group of British infantry to stiffen it. 
And their faith was justified every time. This latest volume of the history, 
from which I have been freely quoting—for it is the freshest in our minds 
—contains the story of the mad charge of a handful of men that won the 
day at Ferozeshah, of colour-sergeant Bennet in the breach at Multan, and 
of a hundred other deeds of heroism. It also includes the great story of 
the loss of the troopship Birkenhead. Of it Sir John Fortescue writes : 

The story spread far and wide. The King of Prussia ordered it to be read at 
the head of every regiment in his Army as an example of transcendant military 
obedience ; and the old Duke of Wellington, in almost his last public speech, 
surprised some of his auditors by saying nothing of the courage and devotion of 
the troops but by dwelling again and again on their discipline. And most assuredly it 
was wholly admirable. For these men were not a single battalion, bound together 
by comradeship and regimental pride. They were young soldiers, in drafts of 
fifty and sixty, belonging to a dozen different regiments, which had never seen 
each other before the day of embarkation ; yet they bore themselves as if they had 
been old bluejackets of the smartest King’s ships. Their example sank down deep 
into the heart not only of the Army but of the nation. Many troopships have been 
wrecked since the Birkenhead, yet never has there been disorder ; while at least 
twice—in the case of the Sarah Sands and the Warren Hastings—sheer magnificent 
discipline has saved whole battalions from destruction. Civilians, too, have caught 
the infection from the Army ; and, when British passenger vessels are wrecked, 
we read again and again the same story of freedom from panic, orderliness, patience, 
and self-denial among British men and women. It has become a point of national 


honour that they should show themselves worthy of the young soldiers of the 
Birkenhead. 


That is a fine and a fitting tribute to the real hero of Sir John For- 
tescue’s great book—the British soldier. 
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KEATS AND CATULLUS 
(To the Editor of Tuz Lonpon Mercury) 


Be Edmund Blunden’s apt notes on the Horatian echoes heard in Keats prompt 
me to ask whether there is any record, apart from probability, that the jilted lover of 
Fanny Brawne turned also to Catullus for comfort during those last sad weeks in Rome. 

To me this likelihood has always seemed inherent in the well-known epitaph suggested 
by the English poet for his own tomb. For, recalling the broken vows of his faithless Lesbia, 
_Catullus had written, 

Dicit, sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti 

invento et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 
What more likely than that the imagery of those last four words should linger in the lonely 
mind of one whose name was also “‘ writ in water ” by the beloved ? And, if so, is it quite 
certain that the epitaph, composed by Keats in the city of Catullus, is not the cryptogram 
_of a forsaken lover rather than the gibe of a poet cheated merely of contemporary laurels ? 
We know how little he cared about those harsh critics, yet we always refer his epitaph to 
literary disappointment. Surely Catullus gives the real clue to its relevance ?—Yours, etc., 

R. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE. 
Bath. 6 July, 1929. 


BUT WHY TAKE SLOW TRAINS FROM WOKING ? 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LoNDON MERcurRY) 


IR,—I am instructed by Miss Edith Sitwell to tell you that in former times a visit to her 
dentist meant the added pleasure of reading the LONDON Mercury, for that otherwise 
invisible paper could always be found at his hospitable board. 

But for some time now it has been absent, and Miss Sitwell feared that it was dead— 
that is to say, more dead than usual. Judge therefore of her relief when she found a copy 
thrown away with a copy of the Financial Times and the Undertakers’ Gazette, in a third- 
_ class compartment of the slow train from Woking. é 
My dear Sir, Miss Sitwell wants to know where you found Mr. Twitchett (if he is not an 
inviolable secret). Miss Sitwell has heard of water-diviners, but had never heard of milk- 
and-water diviners until you developed this uncanny gift——I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

22, Pembridge Mansions, G. Ricuarps (Secretary). 
Moscow Road, W.2 


[We are sorry that Miss Sitwell should be constantly at the dentist’s, but glad to find that he has 
not drawn ALL her teeth —Ep., L.M.] - 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS_ 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE latest number of The Library contains an important article by Mr. 
Douglas Hamer on The Bibliography of Sir David Lindsay (1490-1555). 
It is illustrated with several facsimiles and runs to over forty pages. It 
should not be missed by those interested in early Scottish literature. 
Other articles in The Library are The Early Editions of Thomas Dekker’s The Con- 


verted Courtezan or The Honest Whore, Part I by Mr. Matthew Baird ; The Christian — 


Hero by Richard Steele : a Bibliography by Mr. Rae Blanchard (this article contains 


collations of Editions down to 1820); James Johnston, First Printer in the Royal © 


Colony of Georgia, by Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie ; and Travel and Topography in 


Eighteenth-Century England: A Bibliography of Sources for Economic History, by 


Mr. G. S. Fussell and Miss Constance Goodman. 


PA aha little note—once more only a brief one, I fear—for the more modest — 
collector of Tennyson first editions. It relates to The Holy Grail And Other — 


Poems, published by Strahan and Co. in 1870. The interesting thing is that 


some copies have, and some have not, the words All rights reserved printed in italics — 


on the title-page below the date. Neither state of the title-page is, so far as I can make 
out, a cancel leaf and I do not know which was the earlier. I have a copy without All 
rights reserved which was dated by its original owner on the fly-leaf “‘ January ist, 


1870.”” I have another, with the words on the title-page, which has the manuscript — 
inscription “‘ New Year, 1870.” So that there cannot have been much difference — 


in date between them. One might, I presume, guess that the copies without All 
’ rights reserved are the earlier—but I never think that these assumptions are peculiarly 
safe things to make. I might also add that neither state of the book seems rarer than 


the other. Furthermore there are several small binding differences, which affect the 
lettering on the spine of the book, and the detail of the publishers’ ornament at the © 
foot of the spine. I have two different types of lettering and no less than three variants — 
of the publishers’ ornament. And no doubt there are others. Of their importance, 


bibliographically, I say nothing. 


HAVE received from Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles, of 39 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1., the second part of Volume 26 of Book-Auction Records 
(annual subscription, 30s). This part contains nearly 4,800 records of books sold at 


auction in London and Edinburgh between January and March of this year. Among — 


the sales included are those of one part of the Gosse Library at Sotheby’s, and of Sir 
Franklin Lushington’s Library at Hodgson’s. One sees odd things in almost every 


part of a book of reference such as this one. For example there is an edition of Mr. — 


Kipling’s Absent-Minded Beggar, 1899, printed, with a portrait and illustrations, on 
white satin folded to form three panels. An example of this sold for £1 18s. at Hodg- 


son’s on January 25th last—and I confess that as a book form it is one that fills my soul — 


with wondering horror. There is, of course, no need to stress once more how very 
useful to every collector is Book-Auction Records. 
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: Ax important sale, chiefly of eighteenth century books by Irish authors took place 
at Sotheby’s on July 15th and 16th. I must defer comment upon it until next 
month, I fear. 


ITEMS FROM BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


| HAVE been amusing myself, during the last day or two, with dipping into a 
Catalogue (number 43) just issued by Messrs. R. Fletcher, Ltd., of 23 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C.1. Most of—though not all—the books in this catalogue are 
more or less modern, and there are a number of interesting series of first editions which 
show, very well, how certain authors are moving in the market just now. Robert 
Browning, for example. There are here eight of his later first editions—issued in the 
last twenty years of his life—not to mention a copy of Paracelsus, and the prices asked 
for these later Brownings will no doubt surprise those who collected these books a few 
years—or almost a few months—ago. All the copies are in their original cloth bind- 
ings, and are no doubt (though I have not seen them) in first rate condition, but even 
‘so the prices are a remarkable evidence of the sudden rise in value that these books 
have undergone in the last few months. These are the books and their prices :— 
Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 1871, £1 5s. ; Fifine at the Fair, 1872, £1 15s.; Balau- 
stion’s Adventure, 1871, £1 1s.; The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 1877, £1 5s.; La 
Saiziaz, 1878, £2 2s. ; Focoseria, 1883, £1 10s. ; Parleyings with Certain People, 1887, 
£1 5s.; Asolando, 1890, £1 5s. These books are, of course, by no means so common 
as they might be in good condition. focoseria, for example, is not at all easy to find 
with the back unfaded. But this catalogue does, I think, mark a definite step forward 
in their status as collectors’ books ; and I suspect the day has now past when any Brown- 
ing first edition, in good condition, will appear in a West End dealer’s catalogue at 
less than a guinea. To a less degree (because, of course, the books are really common- 
er), the same thing has happened to the commoner Tennysons. Here we have Maud, 
1855, offered for {1 5s ; The Idylls of the King, 1859, for 15s. ; Enoch Arden, 1864, 
for {£1 1s.; and the following for ten shillings a-piece: The Holy Grail, 1870, 
Gareth and Lynette, 1872, Ballads, 1880, Becket, 1884, Tirestas, 1885, Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After, 1886, and The Foresters, etc., 1892. Queen Mary, 1875, and a copy 
of Harold, 1877, with the cloth slightly stained, are priced eight shillings each. To 
turn for a moment to still living writers, it is interesting to see the amount of space 
given in this list to Mr. Arnold Bennett, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. H. G. 
Wells, whom one may class among the latest arrivals in the small and lucky group of 
collector’s favourites. Some twenty books by Mr. Bennett are here catalogued, in- 
cluding Tales of the Five Towns, 1905, £3 35., and The Card [1913], £1 15s.—but not, 
unfortunately, the “ high spot ” among Bennett first editions, The Old Wives’ Tale, 
which has (I speak from memory) sold for as much as £65 at auction, I fancy. Among 
twenty-eight of Mr. Wells’s books which are offered I notice The War of the Worlds, 
1898, £10 10s. ; The War in the Air, 1908, £5 5s. ; Ann Veronica, 1909 (copy with a 
few pages spotted), £3 3s. ; Mr. Britling sees it Through [1916], £2 2s. ; Mankind in 
the Making, 1903, £2 10s. ; and The History of Mr. Polly [1913], £1 tos. Of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s books seventeen first editions are included in Messrs. Fletcher’s 
catalogue. The most expensive of these are two copies of The Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes, 1894, one of which is priced £17 tos., and the other £15. Then we have 
The White Company, 3 volumes, 1891, an ex-library copy, £5 5s. ; Rodney Stone, 
1896, £2 2s.; and. The Green Flag, 1900, £2 2s. The Hound of the Baskerville’s, 
1902, although it is a Sherlock Holmes book, is priced no higher than £1 10s. There 
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are also many first editions of Sir James Barrie, Mr. John Galsworthy, and Mr. 
G. B. Shaw, in this list, but I fear I have no space to comment upon them this month 
—and, in any case, more attention has been devoted, in the press, to the fashion 
for these three gentlemen’s books than to that for the other three living writers of 
whom I have chosen to write. 


NOTHER catalogue which has a number of Mr. Wells’s first editions is Num- 
rele 13 of Mr. Bertram Rota, of 76a Davies Street, London, W.1. Here I see 
copies of New Worlds for Old, 1908, for £3; of The Passionate Friends, 1913, for 
£1 10s. ; of Ann Veronica, 1909, for £4 4s. ; and of Bealby, 1915, for £2 2s. Nearly 
three pages of the Catalogue are given up to Mr. Galsworthy’s books, among which a — 
copy of Villa Rubein, 1900, by “ John Sinjohn ”’, in the Times Book Club binding, is 
offered for £45. The same sum is asked for The Island Pharisees, 1904, and there are 
several copies of The Forsyte Saga, 1922, varying in price from £7 tos. to £12 I10s., 
according to condition. A good many of Mr. Galsworthy’s pamphlets are in this 
list too. 


OW for one or two older books, and let me abstract them from list number 256, 

issued by Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, Ltd., of 1 King Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. This catalogue is the beginning of a new alphabetical series and © 
contains entries from William Abbot to John Bodenham. Bodenham you, dear reader, 
may have heard of, for his Wits Theatre of the Little World, 1599, 12mo., is worth as 
much as £65. But neither you, nor I, I fancy ever heard of poor Mr. Abbot—cer- 
tainly I never did—whose The Youthful Days of Frederick the Great, A New Melo- 
drama, 8vo., 1817, is to be had for a mere six shillings. Yet the catalogue tells us that 
“ the piece has considerable merit ”—and so no doubt it has, though I never read it 
to find out for myself, and possibly I never shall—for I doubt if I shall ever purchase 
the play, even for so small a sum as six shillings, I am more attracted, I confess, by 
the Addison first editions, or by the Akensides or Adsteys. I see that Akenside’s 
Epistle to Curio, 4to., 1744—it has always appeared to me to be one of the best of the 
eighteenth century political poems—is priced £1 10s., which is not a great sum for so 
good a piece of writing in its original edition. A copy of Christopher Anstey’s The 
New Bath Guide, 4to., 1766, with the epilogue, is priced £6 16s. 6d.—and I always — 
wonder why this very entertaining volume is not more valuable, monetarily, than it — 
now is. It is certainly one of the most individual works of its period. Then—for books © 
of the late seventeenth century—there are two by Philip Ayres, the Emblemata 
Amatoria, 8vo., 1683, £6 16s. 6d., and the Lyric Poems, 8vo., 1687, £15 15s.—and — 
‘some charming poems there are, too, in Ayres’s volumes. Finally, I notice bothissues — 
of James Beattie’s octavo Original Poems and Translations, the first issue, with the 
title page dated 1760 and having a London imprint (this is priced £3 3s.) and the 
later issue, which is the same book with a new cancel-title-page, dated 1761, and bear- 
ing an Aberdeen imprint. This second issue costs £2 2s. Neither is a common book 
(though I am lucky enough to possess both), for Beattie, later in his life, grew dis- 
satisfied with this volume of poems and used to destroy every copy he could get 
hold of, it is said. 


ESSRS. ELLIS, of 29 New Bond Street, London, W.1., begin their latest 
catalogue, number 264, with two very important items. The first is a collection 
of two hundred and sixty-nine folio pamphlets, printed between 1679 and 1681 and 
relating to public events. The collection was made by Narcissus Luttrell (1657-1732) 
and is still in the calf-binding into which he put it. Its price is £475. The second 
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item is also one of Narcissus Luttrell’s collection of tracts, 150 of them in all, and 
dating mostly between 1687 and 1719. The catalogue says that of these 150 the British 
Museum possesses not more than 22, and that “ doubtless the majority of them are 
unique.” The price of this second collection is £750. 


I HAVE once more received one (number xx) of the well printed and illustrated 
Catalogues issued by Messrs. E. P. Goldschmidt & Co., of 45 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1. These lists, with their frequent reproductions of early woodcuts, and 
other illustrations, are exceedingly attractive to look over—but I confess that I often 
feel rather at a loss as to how to comment upon them, for I know very little of the 
types of book in which this firm specialises. In the present catalogue my eye is caught 
by a most charming woodcut of some women tending a small fenced garden. This is 
reproduced from the Hortulus of Walafridus Strabo, quarto, printed at Niirnberg in 
1512 by Weyssenburger. This book costs {£16 16s., and is placed in the section of 
this catalogue which deals with Book Illustration. Other sections are concerned with 
Architecture, Book-binding, Law, Music, Orientalia et Judaiea, Bibliography and 
other subjects. 


ASTLY, I must mention catalogue number 815 of Messrs. H. Sotheran, Ltd., of 

43 Piccadilly, London, W.1., in which there is, inter ala, a particularly fine col- 
lection of books in ornithology. Among these are several of the magnificent illustrated 
books of John Gould, greatest of bird artists. One of these is Gould’s work, The 
Birds of Australia, complete with the supplement, 8 volumes, folio, 1848-69, which is 
priced £235. For those with rather more slender purses, there are some interesting 
Bewick books, including an Imperial paper copy of the first issues of the first edition 
of the Birds, 2 volumes, 1797-1804, for ten guineas. This has a letter from Bewick to 
his printer, and the latter’s reply, inserted—surely a desirable bse&-for a lover of 


| birds and of wood-engraving to possess. 
| I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE AQUILA PRESS. “EDWARD THE SECOND ” 


T is always pleasant to chronicle the early work of a new press directed by pure 
love of bookmaking, for so I conceive the Aquila Press to be. Its fine reprint of 
the 1594 edition of Marlowe’s Edward the Second has so many features of interest 
that it is worth while printing the colophon in full for the sake of the information 
which it gives : 
Hand-set by I.VV.S. in 14pt. Caslon Old Face and printed 
by hand on Maillol hand-made paper, the shields 
drawn by Alexina Ogilvie and emblazoned 
by Messrs. e4’.e4/exanderand Sons. 
Bound by Messrs. James 
Burn, & Co. 
Ltd. 
[Device : An Eagle] 


At 


The Aquila Press 


Kensington 
1929 


The book, a handsome quarto, is well printed with just that slight unevenness of 
colour which a hand-press gives except when it is worked by highly practised hands. 
But its chief point of interest is the use made of heraldry. In place of a list of Dramatis 
Personae we have two pages showing the arms of all the people in the play who bore 
any, or, at any rate, the arms which Messrs. Alexander have allotted to them. More- 
over, whenever a character enters on the stage, he is introduced by his coat of arms. 
The shields are printed in outline for colouring ; and fifty copies of the edition are 
issued coloured by hand. The coats of arms drawn by Mr. Woodroffe for the 
Froissart lately printed at the Shakespeare Head Press suggest how in skilful hands 
heraldry may restore to modern book-production a motive in decoration such as it 
rather badly needs. My experience with the Froissart has made me acquainted also 
with some of the pitfalls which beset the herald and genealogist when he deals with 
the ages of chivalry. I can therefore regard with a certain sympathy the not 
inconsiderable number of errors which appear in the arms here allotted to the several 
characters in the play. The two most serious are those by which the Prince who 
was afterwards King Edward III is given the “ shield of peace ” of his son, the Black 
Prince, and Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, the martlets of the family of Arundel instead 
of the lion rampant of the Fitzalans. These and other mistakes of blazoning do not 
lessen the material beauty of the book. The binding of bevelled vellum boards, with 
the arms of England stamped in gold and inlaid with red and blue, deserves a special 
word of praise. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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_ TWO BOOKS ON BOOKBINDING* 


1 Sian authors of these books are both binders of established reputation and in- 
structors at the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. Mr. Cockerell’s 
book is based on the course of demonstration lectures he has for some years delivered 
annually to students of the School of Librarianship, University College. It is not a 
text-book for bookbinders, but a work written for librarians and others interested in 
bookbinding. Mr. Cockerell writes with imagination and with a spirit of fairness. 
He expresses the greatest possible regard for hand-work directed by the brain, but 
no respect whatever for hand-work merely because it is done by hand. He has, there- 
| fore, no grudge against machinery : “for binding large editions,” he says, “machinery 
_ is not only necessary but is better than hand-work. You can, by using poor materials 
and faulty methods, make very bad bindings by machinery, but, given equally faulty 
materials and methods, quite as bad bindings can be, and are, produced by hand.” 
This was worth emphasising. Librarians will be grateful for Mr. Cockerell’s sound 
advice and remarks on the various processes of binding ; especially for his chapter 
“How to judge a binding.” The amateur binder will find some wise and chastening 
observations in the chapter on “Binding as a career.’’ The book is illustrated by line 
_ drawings by Miss Meyer, and by a reproduction of a rather commonplace English 
binding of James II. 
Mr. Matthews writes solely as an instructor. In giving “the young apprentice and 
_ he amateur student the best methods of binding a book,” he presents his instructions 
in “recipe ’’form—“*‘Take the book and, placing it between a pair of waste millboards, 
knock it up square on the head and flat on the back and screw it up in the lying press,” 
this particular direction being rather reminiscent of the torture-chamber. He fully 
describes library binding, hollow-back binding, flexible binding, ‘ finishing,’ and 


_ minor operations such as cleaning and mending paper, the binding of manuscript 


material, marbling, staining, etc. The instructions are concise, clear, direct, and 
admirably designed to help the amateur and the apprentice. The book is illus- 
trated by eight collotype plates, and 85 diagrams in the text. It has also a useful 
glossary and an index. If Mr. Matthews’ book runs into another edition, he would be 
well advised either to omit his short historical introduction or to get it rewritten. 
_ His statement that Jean Grolier was “the first great collector of fine bindings ” 
reminds me that the late Professor Ingram Bywater, a great scholar and dilettante, 
_ divided book-collectors into three classes. The lowest class cared for the contents 
of their books, the second considered only the bindings, while the highest loved their 
books for the margins alone. There is every reason to believe that Grolier’s place 
is, unlike Mr. Matthews’ and mine, in the third class, and to judge from his copy 
of Philelphi Epistolae Familiares, which has its margins lavishly annotated, very low 
_ down even there. 

STRICKLAND GIBSON 


*Some Notes on Bookbinding. By Douglas Cockerell. Oxford University Press. 6s. 
Bookbinding. Written and illustrated by William F. Matthews. Victor Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE CO-OPTIMISTS. Vaudeville Theatre. 
RED SUNDAY. By Husert Grirritus. Arts Theatre Club. 
THE NEW MOON. A Musicat Comepy. Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


eS Co-optimists have come back to London, and high time too, and they 
have brought with them their jolliness and cheeriness andfhigh spirits. It may 
be true that their programme is rather uneven in quality and that some of the new 
Items are definitely less good than the old tried favourites, but nevertheless the Co- 
optimists possess, one and all, what some German philosopher with more brains 
than sense would probably call ‘‘ the Will to Entertain.”” They are determined that 
nothing shall flag if they can prevent it by thought, word or deed. There is no doubt 
that in a few weeks they will have smoothed over the rough patches, eliminated the 
less good scenes and generally tightened up the whole performance, and that then 
London will have a long visit from this happy band. As for the players themselves, 
the leader is, of course, Mr Davy Burnaby, bland, large, easy-going, delightful. 
He is followed by the Old Guard, Mr. Stanley Holloway with his Waterloo recitation ; 
Miss Betty Chester, all vivacity and personality ; Mr. Melville Gideon at the piano 
and Miss Phyllis Monkman with her dancing feet. And finally the Guard has a 
formidable recruit in Mr. Sydney Howard, fresh from his alcoholic triumph in 
Funny-Face. The first thing that Mr. Burnaby ought to do, in order to polish up the 
show, is to give Mr. Howard a great deal more to do. He is a real comedian all the 
time, whether he is in action or watching others in action. 

Red Sunday, by Mr. Hubert Griffiths, is a chronicle play about Russia, ranging over 
the period from 1906 until 1920. It begins with the revolutionaries in a cellar in 
Odessa and ends with the revolutionaries in the Kremlin in Moscow. There are 
scenes showing Trotsky in Siberia and the Tsar in Petrograd and Lenin in Geneva, 
and, of course, there is lots about Rasputin. That enigmatic figure is very popular 
material just now for books and plays and, as usual, he succeeds in spoiling the balance 
of Red Sunday. People writing about Rasputin almost always let him run away with 
them and Mr. Griffiths has succumbed to the lure to the extent of two long scenes. 
The really significant moment, historically, in the monk’s life was when he convinced 
the Tsarina, somewhere about 1906 or 1907, that he could save the life of the Tsare- 
vich. His love-affairs, his telephonic intrigues and the sordid tale of his murder by a 
couple of weak-minded young aristocrats who ought to have been at the front instead 
of shirking in Petrograd, have no real historical importance. Nor has Trotsky’s 
life in Siberia. This was a totally unnecessary scene which could have been explained 
in half a dozen sentences. 

Mr. Griffith’s play, in fact, consists of interesting studies of four characters, Lenin, 
Trotsky, the Tsar and Rasputin, but the author has not seized upon the really im- 
portant episodes in their lives and in the story of Russia which those four lives have 
written. Casual meetings of the two revolutionaries in the streets of Geneva, at which 
a few revolutionary sentiments are uttered, are not within miles of the historical and 
dramatic value of the decision of the German Government to let loose the Communist 
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leaders upon Russia. All the will in the world, all the plotting and planning of years, 
could not have transported those two men from Geneva to Moscow without that 
decision of the Germans to send them through the lines of battle. But Red Sunday, 
in spite of this lack of perspective, contains much that is good. In particular, Lenin’s 
final soliloquy, which, by the way, would have been more effective if it had been 
addressed to a real journalist instead of to an imaginary journalist, was full of fire and 
dramatic quality. Lenin’s character was well-drawn ali through and his intellectual 
superiority to the brilliant Trotsky is subtly emphasised. Lenin despised the inability 
of all his colleagues to grasp the fundamental principles upon which he built his 
revolution, but he was very far from despising the organising capacity and genius for 
strategy of his Jewish lieutenant. It was Bronstein, alias Trotsky, who held the ring of 
fire and steel round Moscow while Lenin sat in the Kremlin and worked at his docu- 
ments. But Mr. Griffiths has made it perfectly clear that Lenin knew and Trotsky 
knew that the pen of the one was more formidable and more necessary to the revolu- 
tion than the sword of the other. 

The acting on the whole was good, especially Mr. John Gielgud as Trotsky (what 
a good actor Mr. Gielgud is !), Mr. Nicholas Hannen as the Tsar and Miss Athene 
Seyler as the Tsarina. Miss Seyler brings all her polish and technique as effectively 
to tragedy as to comedy. Mr. Robert Farquharson was a little disappointing as 
Lenin. His voice was too harsh and brusque, and his make-up was deplorable. It 
was almost impossible to remove fascinated eyes from the joint where his real 
forehead met his false forehead. Mr. George Merritt was sufficiently sinister as 
Rasputin. 

_The New Moon is a most pleasant entertainment. It goes with a bang from begin- 
ning to end and while it is distinctly above the average of musical comedy for music, 
plot and humour, it is streets above the average for singing. Mr. Harry Welchman, of 
course, always sings well and in The New Moon he is supported by the really splendid 
voice of Mr. Walter Donahue and an admirable chorus of male voices. The one fly 
in the amber is the weakness of the ladies, histrionic weakness, of course. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE STORY OF THE THEATRE. By GLenn Hucues, Benn. 21s. 
THE IRISH DRAMA. By Anprew E. Matone. Constable. 15s. 


DICTIONARY TO THE PLAYS AND NOVELS OF BERNARD SHAW. By 
C. L. anp V. M. Broan. A. & C. Black. 10s. 6d. 


R. GLENN HUGHES has written a large book, containing an immense 

amount of learning and knowledge, indexed and supplied with a full biblio- 
graphy. He begins with the Green Corn Dance and ends with Charlie Chaplin and 
in between he touches on the Indian Theatre, the Javanese and the Japanese and 
the Greek, the Renaissance Theatre, the eighteenth and nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and finally, at considerable length, on the American Theatre. Indeed, the 
length of this final section is one of the flaws in the book. A work on the drama which 
contains eight pages of biographies of American actors of the seventies and eighties 
might surely have found room for one mention of Mr. Galsworthy, Arthur Schnitzler, 
the Guitrys or H. R. Lenormand, and for a line or two about modern Spanish and 
Austrian comedy. 
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But the really interesting flaw in the book is a sign of the times. It is nothing less 
than an attempt to write a history of the Drama without mentioning the Dramatist. 
Mr. John Palmer and the French School of Producer-Theatre, as Mr. Ivor Brown 
has christened it, would be delighted at this. Expressionism greatly prefers an in- 
genious lighting-effect or a powerful grouping of masses to a good play. The Pro- 
ducer, the choreographist, the limelight man, the scenery-designer are all more im- 
portant than the man who strings together a lot of words. He only provides the 
raw material for the real artists. 

Thus Mr. Hughes only refers to Shaw as a triumph for the Independent Theatre 
which produced Widower’s Houses, and mentions Congreve once and then only in a 
discussion on movies. But apart from this singular point of view which regards the 
playwright as the supplier of raw material instead of the finished article, Mr. Hughes 
has compiled a very useful handbook on the history of the Producer-Theatre. 

Another formidable work is Mr. Malone’s history of the Irish Drama. But Mr. 
Malone has preserved the balance far better than Mr. Hughes and has really covered 
the whole field from author to audience. His book is a monument of careful and 
accurate study. It is well-indexed and includes a list of all productions by the Irish 
Literary Theatre and the Abbey Theatre. 

If anyone wants any details about the literary career of Mr. Shaw, for example the 
title of the article he wrote in the New Review, July 1894, Mr. and Mrs. Broad’s book 
is the place to go for it. It apparently contains everything there is to know about him. 

In these gloomy days when everyone is groaning about the supremacy of the talkies 
and the destruction of the theatre, it is interesting to find that publishers still seem to 
find it worth while to publish plays. It is possible that they do so simply in order to 
provide the public with souvenirs of a decaying art, and it is possible on the other hand 
that there really is a market for plays. At any rate there is a steady stream of good 
plays, well printed and neatly bound. For example, there is Messrs. Jonathan Cape’s 
excellent Strindberg and Messrs. Secker’s equally excellent edition of Gerhardt 
Hauptmann. Messrs. Ernest Benn continue their cheap but well-printed series of 
Contemporary Dramatists, the last one was Number 74, and at the other end of the 
financial scale there are Great Modern English Plays (Harrap), nineteen in one volume, 
and Great English Plays (Gollancz). We have yet to see a volume of Great English 
Talkies. 

A. G. MACDONELL 
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PUBLICATIONS 
THE REPAIR OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. By A. R. Powys. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


one reader of the daily Press will be familiar with the letters that appear 
above the signature of Mr. A. R. Powys. In his capacity of Secretary for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings he has, unfortunately, only too often to appeal against 
the destruction of some historic and interesting building or to plead for the retention 
of some old and delightful bridge. The impression might sometimes be gained that 
Mr. Powys and his Society were merely obstructionists against progress and new 
works. This certainly is not the case. Mr. Powys is, himself, an architect, with a 
sense of the value of fine modern work, but at the same time he has an almost fanatical 
appreciation of the glory and charm of the old buildings of our land, and, in the 
knowledge that we should be poorer for their destruction, he has devoted his life to 
the work of this Society. Now from his pen comes a book giving us from his long 
experience his ideas as to the right way to go about the business of repair of the 
buildings he loves. 

Needless to say, he is devoted to the principles laid down by his Society, and in fact 
puts forward the book—which is largely descriptive of technical methods—as a 
general statement of the ways of working approved by the Society, and of information 
on matters in connection with repair and preservation collected by them. He deals 
in considerable detail with each stage of the repair work, starting with the making of 
the first survey and shows how every part, foundations, walls, roof, timbers and 
fittings should be dealt with so as to lose as little as possible of the ancient workman- 
ship and charm of age in the process. 

To appreciate the general tenor of the advice and methods described and recom- 
mended, it is necessary to know something of the history of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, and the reasons of its formation by William Morris 
some fifty years ago. At that time there was a great vogue for church restoration 
throughout the country, and this restoration generally resulted in a great refurbishing 
of the old buildings. Not only were they put in repair but they were tidied and spruced 
up in every kind of way, even to the pulling down and rebuilding of the whole or part 
if the fabric was at all dilapidated. Old stone work was scraped up or recut, roofs 
were taken off and replaced by new. Old plaster work was stripped away with the 
result that wall paintings were often destroyed. Old pavings were pulled up and sleek 
new tiles were put in their place and much interesting oak furniture in pews, screens, 
pulpits, etc., found its way into the builders’ yard and was replaced by quite 

respectable new woodwork, probably nicely stained and varnished. The result, of 

course, was deplorable. The building was, doubtless, made sound against wind and 
weather, but in so doing it had lost its soul. Its charm had gone, its texture had been 
smoothed away, the fine medizval craftsmanship had been largely replaced by timid 
Victorian reproduction. Car 

There are scores of churches up and down the country that received this kind of 
treatment : we all know the dreariness of them and our hearts are sad for what 
might have been. Morris and his friends, revolting against this kind of restoration, 
formed this Society with the object of fostering an appreciation of the beauty of 
medizval craftsmanship and of urging that where repair was essential the old fabric 
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should be respected, with as little alterations and replacement as possible. It wished to ~ 
save the soul as well as the body of buildings erected in ancient days. Through halfa 
century it has pursued its original aim and can claim to have done much good work. 

To-day it has so far won its battle that there are few, if any, advocates for restoring 
old churches in the way understood of the Mid-Victorians. It however still wages 
war, on the one hand, with those who in the name of progress would tear down fine 
examples of medizval craftsmanship, and on the other, with those whose intention 
is good, but who from ignorance would lose the spirit of the old building in the process 
of making it safe, sound and serviceable. It is to these latter, and for their guidance, 
that Mr. Powys addresses his book. 

The average man, intent on well doing towards an old building may well say, 
“ What is all this bother about surveys, and experts and methods ? Surely the builder, 
if instructed to destroy as little as possible of the old work, can be trusted to under- 
stand his business enough to repair an old place without other expert advice.” To 
think like this shows little experience or understanding of the present-day workman. 
The old craftsman, brought up from boyhood among the materials and tools of his 
craft and untrammelled by book learning, acquired a sort of instinct for the right use 
of his material. It was under those conditions that our ancient buildings arose. The 
elementary school, apprenticeship to the commercial or speculative builder, a trades 
union outlook and the mechanical appliances of the modern world produce a man who 
uses a different craft language from that of his forefather. Curiously enough his little 
learning will lead him to do things in just the wrong way, especially the wrong way 
where an old building is concerned. He will use rule and measure where the older 
workman trusted to his eye. He will smooth and give a mechanical finish where 
texture and handwork were better. He will prefer a machine-made brick to a hand- 
made one, but at the same time he will fake his mortar with soot in the hope that it 
will look old, instead of trusting to nature, and he will stain and varnish his oak to 
give it a due smartness. 

Mr. Powys’ pages will give some idea of the problems that turn up at every stage of 
repair,and it is evident that balanced judgment and expert knowledge is required for 
their proper solution. Besides the knowledge, experience and judgement of the archi- 
tect that is necessary all the time, it may be that in such matters as diagnosing the 
degree of seriousness of crack or settlement, the engineer can assist in determining the 
forces that are at work for the building’s destruction and the best means of combating 
them. The aid of scientist and chemist is useful too in dealing wtih dry rot or with the 
inroads of wood worm and beetle,and they can suggest means of preserving stone when 
attacked by a smoke-laden atmosphere. 

It is always easier where decay has taken place to cut out the defective work and 
replace with altogether new than to repair, but in the cutting away process how often 
will much sound work go along with the bad! Everyone who has had any dealings 
with old buildings will grant that once one begins to pull down the difficulty is to 
know where to stop. 

Mr. Powys would have us do no pulling away—he describes how he will often treat 
each stone of a building on its own merit much in the same way as a dentist deals with 
a tooth in a man’s head. He will, if it is decayed, “‘ stop ” it with pieces of tile rather 
than cut it out and replace with new stone. Generally speaking, this kind of method is 
justified, as the illustrations will show, and if carried out with proper judgment is 
sound enough, but it is, on its side, capable of abuse. The passion for “‘ honesty ” of 
shewing exactly where repair has been done may be carried too far and become an 
affectation. There was a time when the enthusiasts of the Society would make a 
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virtue of this tile repair and would, after inserting the tiles into a piece of stonework, 
leave them showing. The result presented a spotty and uncouth appearance alto- 
gether out of accord with the work of the original builders. This method carried to its 
logical conclusion would mean that in course of time, as the old stone decayed, the 
building would be gradually translated from one of cut and moulded stone to one faced 
with a mosaic of formless pieces of tile. It might be the object of much speculation to 
the archaeologists of the future but would give no idea to the coming generations of the 
beauty of Gothic work. 

Mr. Powys presents a problem of this kind in the illustrations of his book. He shows 
a photograph of part of Chester Cathedral where the stone and its ornament have 
perished until it looks like a weather beaten cliff. Later he shows a picture of another 
part of the cathedral where a similar surface has been repaired with new stone. This 
later repair he, evidently, does not approve. It is true that the surface is new—a repro- 
duction of the old—but at least, because it is a careful reproduction, we may know 
what the ancient work was like, whereas if this particular piece of wall were repaired 
with tile and plaster we should be left without knowledge of the original detail. It is 
a matter of degree and one has, in dealing with such cases, to keep a sense of propor- 
tion without dogmatising on this method or that. 

Mr. Powys, in spite of his desire to show us exactly where the building has been re- 
paired and of adding no new work, is aware of the difficulties that that creed may lead 
to if pushed to extremes. In his preface he quotes a warning given by Professor 
Lethaby some years ago, against making it a principle that “ no work which has to be 
renewed should ever be put back in the form it had or in the material it was.”” Although 
everyone who has charge of old buildings will not go quite as far as Mr. Powys and his 
Society in reverence for old work, even to advocating that new stained glass windows 
should not be added to old buildings, they will generally accept the broad principles 
of the Society and will find much sense and sound technical advice in the pages of this 
book. 

OSWALD P. MILNE 
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POETRY—I 


MOODS CADENCED AND DECLAIMED. By THeopore Dreiser. Constable. 
15s . 


THE GREAT ENLIGHTENMENT. By Lee Witson Dopp. Harpers. 7s. 6d. 
THE VORTEX. By J. R. ANDERSON. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


THE BLACK ROCK. By J. G. FLercuer. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 
THE BURNING BUSH. By Louis UNTERMEYER. Cape. 6s. 


R. DREISER has been hewing mountainous novels out of a resisting medium 

for so many years that possibly few people, or at least few Englishmen, re- 
member his small and almost pretty beginnings and sidelines. Those six, long, gloomy 
peaks overshadow his stories, plays and personal confessions like tumuli overshadow- 
ing dew-ponds and tea-gardens. Yet there throbbed at once an immediate receptive- 
ness of beauty and a jote-de-vivre in his early work, and some of his playlets—in 
particular the one about the ghosts which wander into a church during an organ- 
recital—might have been the first uncertain workings of a poet on the grand scale. 
And now, indeed, it seems that in a way they were. 

It would be stressing the obvious, and might be dangerously misleading, to insist 
upon the parallel between Mr. Dreiser’s course and Thomas Hardy’s. That is the 
sort of thing that can be better examined by the leisurely reader than by the reviewer 
with his few inches of print. One interesting dissimilarity, however, may be indicated. 
Hardy was solid and indivisible, whether prosing or rhyming ; Mr. Dreiser’s poetry 
seems to be an escape from his prose. 

This does not leap to the eye. At first sight it appears possible to detect in these 
poems many of the characteristics of the novels—a casual improvisation on the verbal 
side and, on the philosophical, a masterly piling-up of commonplaces designed to 
reveal a republican theogony of domestic gods engaged in the duties of Hardy’s 
President of the Immortals. But the resemblance does not bear scrutiny. One looks 
closer and is startled to discover in Moods a stern poetical technique expressing an 
ecstatic delight in life and beauty. 

To surprises succeed difficulties. The technique is not exactly an attractive one, 
and the delight works in curious ways. Mr. Dreiser begins the book with a poem in 
genuine stanzas, but thereafter hardly once swerves from the wedge-form, as one 
might call that favourite adaptation from Whitman of the more vortically-minded 
young poets in America. He does not go quite so far as his juniors. He does not 
combine with the printer in decorative feats of pagination as they do, although every 
now and then a page verges accidentally on the spectacular. Mr. Dreiser’s is a 
thought-form rather than a verse-form. He starts with generalities and then works 
down to close quarters, often by means of the unmelodious bridge-passage : 


But I, 
I 


A typical poem starts with the wind in the trees and the sun in the heavens, falls to 
the consideration of a grave-yard, and ends : 

Energy, 

Colour, 

Form, 
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Tone 

Mingle and make “ Life ”— 

Not “ Death ”’. 

How strange this word upon these stones 
That says of these 

That they are “ dead ”’. 


That is Mr. Dreiser in the centre of his poetical philosophy but at his worst verbally. 
This is an example of what he can do when he picks his words : 

A glistening green fly 

Lights on a twig 

And examines 

With care 

A dryad of dust. 


The wedge-form does not suit all subjects. It is not much good for familiar details 
of landscape : 
. at the barred gates 

Of barns 

And farms 

Cattle. 
or for sunsets : 

Swiftly, 

Swiftly, 


The western rim of crimson fades. 


or for conventional complaints over lost youth : 
Whither the brief passions ? 
The fire ? 
The zest ? 
The knowledge ? 


but in the hands of a strong man in his inspired moments it is excellent for drawing 
human conclusions from a noisy and excessive civilisation. 

Mr. Dodd has a down on young American poets, English Georgian poets, the 
Behaviourist School of Psychology and a number of other contemporary features. 
He has no down upon the countryside of New England, Ronsard, and himself when 
young. On the former themes he writes with playful violence and, on the latter, with 
reverence. He is particularly occupied with the Behaviourist School which he attacks 
in the excellently cheerful prose of his preface and in a satire 50 pages long. The 
satire is broken up with cheerful and ingenious headlines (Santayana to the Rescue, 
Embarassing Lack of Situation) and is full of interjected epigrams : 


Rats in a maze are Watson’s data. That’s 
- Why Watson in a maze observing rats 
Strikes me as mildly comic. Not that he 
Confesses to bewilderment like me, 
Tho’ we are trapp’d in the same Mystery ! 
No, Watson solves all mysteries with ease, 
And in the face of God’s infinities 
Finds Life—a Reflex sniffing round for Cheese. 


“ And tho’ I rhyme, I reason,” sings Mr. Dodd. He does indeed. All the same, even 
a non-Behaviourist can see gaps in his argument. I only hope that a Behaviourist- 
poet, half as good, will be stung into a series of conditioned reflexes, and reply. 
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Mr. Redwood Anderson is continually making poetical opportunities for himself 

and not taking them. He describes an ordinary street at night and announces : 

O, the dead thoughts that go 

Through this street’s brain. 
One sits up hard. What thoughts, and what brain ? Given the barest clues we are 
prepared to be intensely moved. But, coolly and carefully, he goes on to describe the 
street as before, pausing only a few times in the description to repeat the selfsame 
undescribed announcement. He is stimulated by the thinness of civilisation. He 
likes to think that he has only to scratch a hole in the middle of the Strand to come up- 
on good earth at once, potsherds a little later, and fossils further down. But he is 
content to admire the position, and does not enlarge upon it. Wonderful indeed must 
have been the formation of the chalk, but it needs more than a sketchy outline of the 
process to gain our excited attention. 

Mr. J. G. Fletcher also likes to brood over the foundations of civilised things— 
the lost meadows under the city, and the overgrown Eden in men. He, too, makes 
fine opportunities for himself. He calls one poem Crucifixion of the Skyscraper, and 
begins another “‘ The raincloud rose as if it were the sea.” But, unlike Mr. Anderson, 
he rises to those opportunities, and to some others. Song of the Moderns, for instance, 
is crude and repetitive, but it contrives to present electricity in a strong and unusual 
light : 

: For every witch that died an electric lamp shall flare, 
For every wizard drowned, the clear blue air 
Shall roar with jazz-bands into listening ears ; 
For every alchemist who spent in vain his years 
Seeking the stone of truth, a motor-horn 
Shall scare the sheep that wander among the corn. 


Mr. Untermeyer is a much more careful workman, and there is not so much for the 
materialistic reviewer to carp at in his whole book as in those few lines of Mr. 
Fletcher’s. Yet I should hesitate to say which poet I like better. Mr. Untermeyer 
is notoriously a man who is good at many things, and he certainly writes many kinds 
of verseuniformly well, including a very successful kind of his own—a bright symbolism 
of the movements of the instincts, of the earthiness of living things and of the obscurer 
currents of the blood. In the two most striking poems in The Burning Bush he sees 
oxen as boulders walking, and memory as a haze which arises in the brain, but hangs 
round the heart and is carried into its tributaries. In his other genres he is interesting 
but not exciting. When he reflects upon social, as distinct from vital, matters, he is 
apt to fall into the measures and tones of other men, particularly of Mr. A. E. Housman. 

About a quarter of the book is assigned to unpretentious occasional verses. Among 
these are some witty reviews of imaginary typical books, in one of which Georgian 
poets again come in for some severe handling. Presumably Mr. Untermeyer and Mr. 
Dodd, not to mention a host of lesser men, have some type in their minds when they 
speak of “ the Georgian poet.” One would suppose that a Georgian poet is any poet 
of English birth, born later than 1880 or so, domiciled in England and not deliberately 
writing for the generation after next; but that, apparently, is not what they mean. 
Perhaps some Coolidgian or Hooverian will explain. One thing seems sure, so far as 
anything is sure in these singular type-dubbing, nick-naming contests : surely Mr. 
Untermeyer is himself too indefatigable and assailable an anthologist and too wise 
a man to be throwing stones at “‘ E.M.”’. It is all very intriguing, and alittle amiable 
interchange of preliminary definitions might be instructive. 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS BEDDOES. Edited by Epmunp 
Gosse. Fanfrolico Press. 


S| eee new and “‘complete’’ edition of the works of Beddoes which the Fanfrolico 
Press has issued is in many respects a good book: it is excellently printed 
and produced, and the publishers have contributed nothing of their own except a 
prefatory note of some twenty lines. The illustrations consist of an interesting por- 
trait, not hitherto reproduced, and a complete set of Holbein’s Dance of Death, which 
provides not inappropriate decorations for the title-pages and headings of the different 
sections of the book. The introduction was practically the last work of the late Sir 
Edmund Gosse ; the notes, it appears (though the fact is nowhere stated in the 
book itself), are reprinted verbatim (except for the misprint “‘scientivc” for “scientific” 
-on p. 128) from his edition of the letters published in 1894; and Mr. C. H. Wilkinson 
has provided several corrections, as well as a number of marginal variants found 
written in Kelsall’s hand on the margins of one or two copies of Beddoes’ Poems of 1851. 

Kelsall was one of Beddoes’ oldest friends, and, on his death, was made his literary 
executor. In 1851 he published The Poems Posthumous and Collected of Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes (2 vols., Pickering*), to which he contributed a memoir. Neither the 
Poems nor the memoir was quite complete, and it was not until 1890 that Mr. Gosse 
(as he then was) first gave to the world the true story of Beddoes’ death, together with 
numerous poems from MS. and a reprint of The Improvisatore, the juvenile collection 
of poems which Beddoes himself tried to destroy. Practically all the matter in Mr. 
Gosse’s volumes was printed in the little volume in the Muses’ Library series, edited 
by Mr. Ramsay Colles (Routledge, no date). To the present edition have been added 
Beddoes’ letters, first published at length (though Kelsall had used them for his 
memoir of 1851) by Mr. Gosse in 1894. The chance of any considerable addition to 
the corpus of Beddoes’ works disappeared when on the death of Robert Browning, 
to whom Kelsall had left all the Beddoes papers, and under whose auspices Mr. 
Gosse produced the volumes of 1890, the whole collection was nowhere to be found. 

Here then, we have such of Beddoes’ letters as survive, and as full a collection of 
his poems as has ever appeared. In two respects the volumes are unsatisfactory : 
first, though they are said to contain the complete works of Beddoes no attempt has 
in fact been made to make them complete ; second, though they do contain some 
eighty brief ‘‘ Notes,”’ these (reprinted, as has been said, from the Letters of 1894) 
are no more than keys to some of the references—chiefly to contemporary personalities 
and contemporary publications—in the Letters; they are extremely incomplete and 
leave unexplained much that needs explanation. There is no attempt to give a real 
commentary. In short the book is no more than a comprehensive reprint of Sir 
Edmund Gosse’s previous editions of Beddoes’ work, with a new introduction and 
one hitherto unprinted letter. The absence of a commentary may perhaps pass un- 
regretted, but it seems a pity that no attempt has been made to extend the corpus of 
Beddoes’ writings by searching for some of the literary productions to which he 
refers in his letters. 

On March 25th, 1825, Beddoes writes :t 


(EE IRIE TT 2 BUGGIES SES Ue reod earn ses tc OS SW Pee ae OES eS 
* Consisting of Death’s Fest Book 1850 and Poems 1851, with The Bride’s Tragedy added, 
and a new title-page. 
+ pp. 27—8 of the edition under review. 
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You have seen or heard of the Oxford Magazine—I am told that it is the progeny of 
my college and one or two others. . . . They have dunned me for a contribution & tho 
I anticipate precocious dullness & an early death I believe I shall be foolish enough to 
write them some special bad rhymes. 

and on July 8th of the same year he writes to Kelsall :* 

Here is another attraction wh I had well nigh forgotten, the new No. of the Oxford 
Quarterly is to be produced on the occasion in w» there will be a translation of a very 
curious high German piece of Schiller’s called the ‘“‘ Philosophische Briefe ”—executed 
by your obedient servant. 

Surely research here might have produced one or more pieces worth a place in 
Beddoes’ Complete Works ? His contributions to the Zurich press during the latter 
years of his life were, as he himself tells us, extremely numerous ; he thought of 
collecting them into a volume, and they made him “ a popular German poet.” It is 
disappointing to hear that ‘“ none of these pieces has been recovered, although care- 
ful search has been made in the files of the Swiss press.” + ; 

The marginal annotations recorded in the textual notes are extremely interesting. 
On p. X they are said to occur in “ one or two copies” seen by Mr. Wilkinson, on 
p. 587, “in Mr. Wilkinson’s copy.” Sometimes they give us an additional line in 
Death’s Fest Book, sometimes a different version, sometimes a correction. 

In my own possession is a copy of the volume of 1851 which belonged to Kelsall : 
on the fly-leaf of each volume is written in ink ‘‘ Tho . F. Kelsall” and “ J. S. Kel- 
sall /72 ” (the year being that of T. F. Kelsall’s death, the initials those of his son), 
and in pencil the initials M.E.K. The volumes are annotated throughout in pencil ' 
and in ink, and sometimes in ink over pencil. The annotations in my copy agree with 
those recorded in the textual notes of the edition under review, or with the readings now 
printed from the MS. letters (Kelsall not infrequently left blanks for proper names in 
printing the letters : here he has filled them in from the MSS. which Mr. Gosse later 
printed in full). Once at least my copy omits a variant recorded in the notes, and it 
has several variants that are not there recorded ; these are as follows (K—Kelsall 
1851, F=the present edition): K I p. 12 line 5 (F p. 503) “‘ lady’s ” queried in 
pencil ; KI p. 43 line 8, (F p. 525) ‘“‘around my heart’s roots ” substituted for “ around 
my heart-roots ” ; K I p. 50 line 6 from bottom (F p. 530) ‘‘ to me,—come, what will 
come—”’ substituted for “‘ to me. Come what will come”; KI p. 85 line 7 (F 
Pp. 559) “ Take off my youth ” suggested for “ Take of my youth”, in pencil ; 
K I p. ror line x (F p. 535) “‘ I would that I were stouter in the Soul ” suggested in 
pencil for“ .. . inmysoul”; KI p. 159 line 16 (F p. 350) “ Driven and directed 
by his muscle’s sway ” suggested for “‘ Driven and diverted etc.” (the note in F seems 
to tell the exact opposite of the truth here). Most of these seem to be necessary 
corrections which should be incorporated in the text. In Death’s Fest Book the 
annotations in the copy or copies examined by Mr. Wilkinson appear to be identical 
with those in my copy. 

Kelsall’s memoir is not reprinted in this edition, and there is therefore no point in 
reproducing the corrections and annotations therein given in my copy, except where 
they provide information necessary to the truthful biography of Beddoes.{ And here 


*'p. 33: 


Tp. xxvii. 
£ To do justice to Kelsall one exception should be made : on p. vi of his memoir he wrote 
‘* from various causes which have intervened, there seems . . . no alternative between the 


present biographer and none.” ‘This Sir Edmund Gosse quotes (p. xii). Kelsall’s correc- 


tion in my copy—the insertion of “except”? immediately before ‘“‘between”—shows what 
he really meant to say. 
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my copy does supply one interesting correction: the date of Beddoes’ death 
(K I p. cxvi) is clearly corrected, first in pencil, then in ink, from the 26th to the 25th 
of January, 1849, and consequently we must suppose that Beddoes’ last tragic note 
has, on every occasion that it has been printed, been attributed to a day when the 
poet was already dead, and that every biographical notice yet printed has been a day 
wrong in its dating of Beddoes’ death. 

Again, all accounts of Beddoes’ time in Germany refer to his friendship with 
the famous chemist “‘ Schénlien ” (according to Kelsall and Colles; Schénlein accord- 
ing to Gosse) ; Kelsall’s corrections on pp. cxviii-ix show—what a glance at the cata- 
logue of any large library or at any encyclopaedia of medical biography would have 
revealed to Beddoes’ biographers—that the scientist of whom they discoursed was 
in truth ‘‘ Schénbein.” 

I have not noticed any other such slips, apart from frequent mistakes in the accentua- 
tion of Greek quotations, except on p. 123, where “‘ Sir I. Urquhart’s Rabelais ”’ is 
surely more likely to be due to a misreading of what Beddoes wrote than to a mistake 
on his part. I and T are easily confused. 

On p. 60 is printed a long postscript which is given by Kelsall on p. Ixv of his 
memoir. Gosse’s version, while rearranging the paragraphs, omits the following 
characteristic sentences* : ‘‘ Goethe married his maid servant and drinks brandy. 
Thus one finds Castaly in Cogniac—another in Hyson.” 

A good example of unintelligent editing (for which Mr. Jack Lindsay and not Sir 
Edmund Gosse was responsible, as the preface makes clear) is to be found on 
P- 257, where Beddoes’ note on the bone Aldabaron or Luzis reprinted, and the refer- 
ence to the page and line of Kelsall’s edition is kept. Those who do not realise this 
will hunt for the reference in vain on p. g1 in the Fanfrolico edition, those who do 
must look it up in Kelsall, discover where it occurs in the play, and then find out on 
what page that passage occurs in the Fanfrolico edition. Readers would have been 
saved this trouble if ‘‘ Page 91, line 21’ had been altered to “‘ Page 197, line 23.” 
These, and the fact that its title claims for it more than it has attempted, are the only 


obvious blemishes in the book. 
JOHN SPARROW 


ee ee ee ee 
~ © Perhaps Kelsall was wrong in placing them where he did, but I cannot find that Gosse 
has inserted them anywhere else in the letters. 
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THE VISIT OF THE GYPSIES. By SacHEvERELL StTwELt. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 
SHADES OF ETON. By Percy Lussock. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Pea true Egotist seldom talks about himself. He discusses the people and things 
around him so delicately, so closely and, fearless of detail, at such length that 
eventually by this subtle process of circumlocution the unspoken centre of his dis- 
course is discovered quite clearly. The two books at the head of this chronicle 
are inspired by this egotism which in a boor or a cad would be intolerable, but is here 
(controlled by good manners and good intelligence) so charming. 

It is not my business to conjecture how much of themselves Mr. Sitwell and Mr. 
Lubbock have shown in these books, but it is my business to describe the delightful 
incidents in their self revelation. The one discusses the most famous School in the 
world as it was thirty years ago, the other the spirit of the Medizval North as he 
has seen it in the tapestries and architecture which it produced. So keen is the observa- 
tion of these gentlemen, at so great pains are they to express their observations that 
they have (to lapse into the psychological jargon) overshot the subjective. They 
have quite startlingly projected from their minds a if not the real thing. I do not 
know how a Medieval scholar would look upon the one, nor an Etonian of the 1890’s 
on the other : I am here concerned merely with the effect of reality the books produce. 

Indeed it is not difficult to think of the objections which the pedant and the facile 
memoir-writer might raise. Why does Mr. Sitwell, who is writing about a period of 
history, never refer to the historical research that has been directed on to that period ? 
A thousand truffle-nosed fact-mongers have grubbed about in the story of the Middle 
Ages : why does he not humbly accept the fruit of their toil, or at least mention it ? 
Why does Mr. Lubbock in a book about the Eton of his boyhood mention only the 
masters, the buildings, the neighbouring sovereign at Windsor, and never a boy? 
Mr. Sitwell, one would reply, is in this book not concerned with fact discovered by 
other people, he may or may not respect historical fact, but for the moment he is 
here only describing what he himself has perceived rather than seen in the Abbey of 
Vézélay, the tapestries of Chatsworth—what he conceives to be the essential genius of 
the ‘ Gothick ” North. Mr. Lubbock’s subjects are the people and circumstances 
that went to make up his Eton ; it is his Eton and no one else’s that he is talking about. 
That Eton is for the reader as entertaining and delightful as Mr. Sitwell’s own period 
of history—let that answer any pedantic complaint. 

The Visit of the Gypsies is the first in a series of three volumes of which the 
general title is the Gothick North. The publishers announce that the trilogy is 
to be “a study of Medizval Life, Art and Thought ” and the author justifies his 
spelling of Gothick by saying that only in reverting to this Walpolian form can he © 
escape the misleading associations of the modern word. He explains in his opening 
chapter how he came to choose this subject for his book. He recalls how on his first 
prose venture, his first relaxation from “‘ writing poetry the whole time,” he was 
driven to consider “‘ certain unknown and uncared for phases of the late and luxuriant 
South.” He is anxious (so the reader understands but is not directly told) to avoid the 
implication that he has now merely taken the obvious course of choosing the other 
side of the penny as his subject. The Gothick North is so very much the complement 
to the ‘‘ luxuriant ” South that perhaps Mr. Sitwell is a little fearful that his book 
should be thought to be, if not exactly a sequel, an “‘ opposite number ” to the 
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Southern Baroque Art. He, therefore, traces for us the many phases and manifesta- 
tions of civilized life which he considered for this book. The ancient Negro, the Maya, 
the Japanese : he explains why none of them satisfied him and why the fair haired 
conquerors of the North seemed at last to him the most suitable. Thereafter the 
chapters are devoted to the analysis of the impressions received by Mr. Sitwell when 
looking at French Abbeys and at tapestries. And we are led in this way through a 
vaguely defined period of history up to a moment which he calls the visit of the 
Gypsies—by which he means the troubling of the Medizval Soul by the art of Music. 
There is one chapter which deals with nothing save an art teacher, a Miss Corder, 
who worked at the preparatory school where the youthful Sitwells were educated. 
This lady, by the simple process of being discovered sketching a Medieval church 
in France, set our author off on the track of the Gothick North. A feat which it is 
rather difficult to understand: indeed the whole episode of Miss Corder, amusing 
though the descriptions of her be, gives one an uncomfortable feeling that here the 
book is being rather lumpily padded. On the other hand it is possible that the note 
of sublety has here soared to so exquisitely high a pitch that, like the squeak of the 
bat, it has become inaudible to ordinary ears. This uneasy suspicion recurs now and 
again throughout the book. Is one’s own dull imagination failing ? or is the author 
laying it on just a little too thickly ? Sometimes these close analyses are too full of 
words, sometimes it seems that, in limiting himself to the period before the coming 
of the Gypsies for one whole volume, Mr. Sitwell has bitten off less than he can chew, 
and masticates over long upon too small morsels. This suspicion—possibly one’s own 
fault—is irritating, but even during the periods in the book when it occurs one is 
compelled to admire the style in which the padding is placed there ; and, when there 
is even for the dullest reader no question of padding, that style becomes quite first 
class. Mr. Sitwell has discovered some old and rapidly soiling tapestries in a French 
Church : he would like to have them washed as they should be, in a river: they are 


to be tied across it so that the current gently influences and passes through them. 


Here is his description of how they would appear in the water :— 


It would be the most beautiful experience imaginable to float down the river and be 
brought by the stream against one after another of the tapestries, to have to pass down their 
histories, moving from end to end of their length, to hear the water flowing through them, 
pass by their paper thickness, look back to the ghostly forms hardly discernible out of 
that voice of water sounding from them, and to see plumes and then helmets rising out of 
the next grave of heroes, for as they come neater they never move and are as dead as in 
the tomb. The swords flashing in the water, the glint of the armour, come up in their 
turn out of this passing of time through their bones, and before the tapestry has been 
touched by the boat even the little flowers on the ground can be seen starring the meadows. 


Mr. Sitwell has never seen tapestries thus washed. Perhaps they never are washed 
in rivers. Nevertheless Mr. Sitwell has a powerful imagination and very fine style. 
In that way this passage is, I think, typical of the whole book. The Author is out of 
sympathy with the Middle Ages. He does not care to understand the religion which 
was the essence of their life. He dismisses it with the easy familiar clichés which are 
to be heard on the lips of most undergraduates who discuss Catholicism. This is, I 
would claim, only one instance of the barrier between Mr. Sitwell and the real 
period which is his study. He admires from a safe distance, is stimulated in imagina- 
tion. There are those who might say he is near to sentimentalizing in the sense in 


_ which that word is sometimes used, of enjoying an emotion to which you have no right. 


But when all that is allowed for, one must admit that he has given us clearly and 
3K 
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beautifully the impressions made by the visible remains of Medizvalism upon an 
educated, sensitive and remarkable mind. 

Mr. Lubbock has chosen to write about something less remote. His matter can be 
more easily questioned. There are many alive who can remember the people in his 
book ; and even those who cannot, are sufficiently near to the 18g0’s to be able to 
decide whether he has drawn realistic if not accurate portraits. Realism, in the better 
sense of that misused word, he certainly has achieved: so much so thatit is almost im- 
possible to believe that he has not achieved accuracy as well. If these astonishingly 
real creatures that Mr. Lubbock calls Warre, Luxmoore, A. C. Benson are not the 
real Eton masters of whom we still hear from older Etonians then Mr. Lubbock 
must have an imagination which far transcends the necessity for photographic accuracy 
in his descriptions. 

But the book is not a mere sketch of dead Eton masters: it is an attempt to catch 
the atmosphere of the author’s Eton, and it is not his fault if he was that not very 
common creature, the schoolboy whose schooldays are made up of masters and not 
of boys. That sounds priggish, but Mr. Lubbock does not make it appear priggish 
in his book. He seems to avoid the topic boy less because it does not interest him— 
though that element may enter in—than because he feels that the boy is elusive, 
indescribable, that the best way to capture him is to mention not him but his circum- 
stances. Of these circumstances there are, of course, many others than masters that 
he mentions and describes, He can, without belabouring us with the tedious words 
usual for such purposes, admirably catch the physical surroundings of the Eton 
boy, the buildings, the countryside; the whole quality of this part of the Thames 
Valley is distilled in his words without ever becoming too sweet, too luscious. He has 
avoided thus a fault which slightly marred his early and very beautiful book Earlham. 
He has retained, however, an element in his style which one would hesitate to call a 
fault : the obvious influence of Henry James. It is absurd to quarrel with this use of 
the Jamesian manner considering how well he brings it off. It is, however, just a 
little wearisome to find used to excess those continual “* can’ts ”’, “‘ won’ts ’’, “‘ didn’ts” 
employed to give a half conversational effect to subtle points of discussion. 

That small complaint dispensed with, one must hasten to say that the style of thought 
and expression in this book is most beautiful. ‘There are scenes that are unforgettable, 
some that are delicately spun out over pages, others that are struck out in the energy 
of one inspired sentence. The Founder “ shaking his sceptre at the pigeons ” in the 
School yard, and the old Queen on her drive through Eton on an autumn evening are 
memories that come back to one again and again long after one has finished the book. 
It would be inapt to rhapsodize over a scene like that of the Queen’s drive. Itis easier 
and better to quote a part of it :— 


We loiter homeward, our faces towards the Castle ; and we are presently in the street 
of Windsor, still loitering, when we become aware of another booming note in the distance 
and the twilight, the funereal toll of our Chapel bell ; and there is a full mile still to be 
covered, and the steep swing of the hill under the Curfew Tower is taken at a run. Down 
we plunge, over the bridge and along the interminable street of Eton ; but there is time 
to spare. And well that there is, and that we may pull up for a moment under the dripping 
lime-trees before turning into school-yard, for here is that which I would never miss, a 
sight for which anyone may take the risk of a pause. Trotting sedately yet swiftly out of 
the fog and the deepening twilight, here is an outrider—you know what he portends ; 
and I wish I could collect in a phrase the interest, the curiosity, the emotion too, with 
which I pause and gaze. The Queen used to pass through Eton on her afternoon drive 
not seldom, and it seems to be generally in mist and mirk that I see her ; she defied the 
sky and the autumn nightfall—as why should she not, eternal and immutable as she was ? 


MORAY McLAREN 
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DREISER LOOKS AT RUSSIA. By Tueopore Dretser. Constable. 55. 
THE RUSSIAN LAND. By A. Ruys Witiams. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

THE HOUSE OF MEMORIES. By Lapy Wison. Heinemann. 6s. 
LANDMARKS. By Lapy BELL. Benn. tos. 

NOW ON VIEW. By Ivor Brown. Methuen. 5s. 


W HEN Mr. Dreiser had finished looking at as much of Russia as he could see in 
the space of eleven weeks he must, one feels, have sat down in front of a 
dictaphone, or a prodigiously competent stenographer, taken a long breath and 
never stopped talking until he had disgorged enough matter to fill a book of two 
hundred and sixty-four pages. It is a conversational tour-de-force (in the trans-Atlantic 
manner) and as such is extremely impressive ; such a sweep, such energy, such sheer 
love of talk for talk’s own sweet sake ; but it is not literature. One may be old- 
fashioned, but one does still cherish a predilection in favour of sentences which have 
a verb in them and are not composed merely of a couple of words and an exclamation 
mark. Yet had one undergone such an experience as Mr. Dreiser’s, one had, perhaps, 
been as vociferous. The great thing about his book is that it is absolutely honest. He 
is a great individualist and he has spent eleven weeks in a country whose rulers are 
doing their very utmost to stamp out all individualism. He finds very much to 
blame, but even more to praise in present-day Russia, and after having seen and 
weighed it all he cannot make up his mind. This is as it should be. There are more 
than enough people in this world who make up their minds once for all and then have 
done with it. 

The Russian Land is, in many ways, a quite delightful book. It is well written, 
thoroughly interesting, and does make the Russians Mr. Williams evidently loves and 
understands, alive. It is what one is now taught to call “ colourful.” Of all the 
sketches of Russian life, that describing the wine-growing districts of Georgia and 
their wine-swilling inhabitants is the most delightful. What a paradise, and what 
amiable natives! Their enormous capacity for drinking is rivalled only by their 
enormous good-nature, their friendliness and generosity, all characteristics of the 
devotees of the bottle. The pride of the valley, Mr. Williams tells us, was the ex- 
landowner Shakro, who held the heavy-weight championship as a drinker. His 
capacity was—or is, let us hope—thirty to forty bottles. I doubt whether even a 
Sussex poet could beat that. Unfortunately the Communists have plastered the 
villages with posters : “Wine weakens will, mind, body,” and “ Out of the taverns 
into the schools,” with lurid pictures of unhappy Georgians gagged and bound by 
alcohol. But the Georgians do not seem to care, they just go on lapping and gorging. 

It is difficult to praise The House of Memories without falling into an ecstacy of 
superlatives. It is in every way beautiful : in matter and in manner. Lady Wilson 
is fortunate indeed to possess such a house, and we only less so in being permitted 
to look through the keyhole. She tells of a Paris that is, one fears, gone to join the 
vanished glories of London and Vienna in the limbo to which the present day has 
exiled nearly everything that has distinction and beauty. In speaking of the Chateau 
de Sévant on the Loire, Lady Wilson uses the phrase, ‘‘ There was a curious sense 
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of arrested time.” It is just that impression that is left upon one when her book is, 
alas ! finished. She possesses the faculty of presenting the past to be viewed not 
through a glass darkly, nor with that strange petrifaction one has come to expect in 
reminiscences, but as if it were the present. It is a very great art—or rather a gift, 
for it cannot be cultivated : “Il faut étre léger pour voler 4 travers les ages.” Lady 
Wilson also possesses the art of the felicitous phrase. Take, for instance, this short 
paragraph describing the new motor-car belonging to the son of the antiquarian and 
nouveau-riche owner of the Chateau of Vaux le Vicomte, a priceless relic of the Grand 
Siécle : 


The Panhard drove to the door. A spasm contracted M. Sommier’s features as it stood 
panting in the forecourt, belching out mephytic vapour and defiling the smooth-raked 
gravel with black oleaginous droppings. Edmé, however, was not to be denied. We 
seated ourselves in the tonneau, where we sat palsied with involuntary noddings till the 
machine chose to start. 

How many could have resisted the adorning of that tale ? There are many people in 
this book, too, with whom one feels one has made friends : M. Bocher, the agent of 
the Orleanist princes, “‘ Flirtatious, mocking, tender, critical, ageless and limitless in 
his capacity for friendship ” ; Madame de C., smoking caporalsin an amber holder in 
her salon, and surrounded by les vieux, who “‘ did not smoke much, but they would 
occasionally gather strength for the next epigram by helping themselves to a Vichy 
lozenge out of a bonbonniére on the comtesse’s table”: M. Sommier, whose con- 
versation flowed “‘ like a stream of sand,” and his wife, “‘ a feather-bed laid upon a 
sarcophagus.” 

I cannot help thinking that Milestones would have been a better title for Lady 
Bell’s book. When all is said and done, landmarks are necessarily of outstanding 
importance. The essays in this book are not important: their subjects are not of 
such importance as to justify the remark that “ such re-prints are as landmarks, 
which, as we look back to them along the road, help us to estimate the distance we 
have traversed.” 

It is very refreshing to meet with an essayist who is “ provocative ”’ without being 
either irritatingly self-conscious or maddeningly and cheaply paradoxical ; one who is 
witty without cruelty, or as witty as it is possible to be while preserving a kind heart ; 
one who is bold enough to proclaim his affection for Blackpool, not because he 
thinks it quite the very latest chicerie, but because he likes it. Such an one is 
Mr. Brown. Now On View is an amusing work, well—without being 
beautifully—written, clever without straining, having a core of solid thought which 
does not unduly obtrude, like the golden hearts with which unpleasant people are 
usually credited. There is something, after all, not merely amusing in reminding 
Dr. Barnes that the most modern anthropologists are swinging round towards the 
re-habitation of the despised Garden of Eden theories. Thank heaven, above all, 
Mr. Brown is not whimsical. 

ROBERT TUNSTILL 
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THE TRIUMPH OF REALISM IN ELIZABETHAN DRAMA, 1555—1612. 
By WILtarD Tuorp. Oxford University Press. Qs. ; 


THOMAS HEYWOOD: ASTUDY IN THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA OF 
EVERYDAY LIFE. By Oreiia CromweLt. Oxford University Press. 1os. 6d. 


STUART POLITICS IN CHAPMAN’S TRAGEDY OF CHABOT. By 
Norma Doste Sotve. University of Michigan. $2.50. 


THE BATCHELARS BANQUET. Edited by F. P. Wizson. Oxford. University 
Press. 78.6, 


SHAKSPERE’S SILENCES. By Atwin Tuater. Oxford University Press. 16s, 


LINKS BETWEEN SHAKESPEARE AND THE LAW. By Tue Rt. Hon. Sir 
Dunsar PLUNKET Barton, Bart. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE AND CHAPMAN AS TOPICAL DRAMATISTS. By Percy 
ALLEN. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


HE time has almost come for some ingenious aspirant to the Ph.D. Degree to 

present a Dissertation on “‘ The thesis as a literary form, with special reference 
to its limitations ” ; for academic theses have become a serious problem in modern 
scholarship. They are written by students not long past their first degree who are 
obliged to impress an examiner with their industry and knowledge in some hundred 
and fifty pages of matter. The thesis must therefore contain as many references to 
different books as can be packed into the prescribed length, with the result that the 
small proportion of originality is usually buried beneath innumerable citations ; a 
student who can make a thesis readable is on his way to greatness. The trouble is 
due to the demand that a student for a higher degree shall make “‘ a contribution to 
learning ” ; hence many a good subject is permanently marred by inadequate or 
immature treatment. If only examining bodies would encourage the publication of 
inaccessible texts or original documents rather than critical studies, everyone would 
benefit ; there are many books in this Elizabethan period which are well worth 
reprinting, and many thousands of documents of all kinds waiting to be read in 
the Record Office and elsewhere ; any one of them might produce some new facts 
concerning Shakespeare or one of the major Elizabethan writers. 

These reflections are prompted by the first of the three dissertations which head the 
list, for Mr. Willard Thorp in The Triumph of Realism in Elizabethan Drama more 
than once reminds his readers of the limitations laid upon him by the thesis. He has 
chosen a good subject ; and his intention is to trace the change from the didactic 
drama of the Interludes to drama which is free from any moralising bias. He is 
lively enough in discussing the Interludes, claiming that the late Elizabethan morali- 
ties express the whole tone of the times as later drama does not, because, by 1590, the 
Puritans had turned away from the playhouses ; but after passing Marlowe, appar- 
ently he grew tired, overwhelmed—as he well might be—by the mass of his material. 
The second part of the thesis diverges into a discussion, necessarily very superficial, 
of women in Elizabethan life and drama, with a concluding chapter on poetic justice. 
Unfortunately Mr. Thorp has not defined his conception of “‘ realism ”’ ; of individual 
dramatists Marlowe, the least realistic (according to most definitions of that over- 
burdened word), receives most treatment ; both Jonson and Shakespeare are briefly 
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mentioned ; whilst Bellafront—Dekker’s Honest Whore—is, in Mr. Thorp’s opinion, 
‘the most realistic figure in Elizabethan drama.” 

Miss Otelia Cromwell, in Thomas Heywood: a Study in the Elizabethan Drama of 
Everyday Life, is also concerned with realism, which she defines as “ the matter-of- 
fact incidents of humdrum existence presented in utter fidelity to known conditions 
of human life and character.” Heywood’s realistic drama she divides into two groups : 
plays which centre in emotional problems, and plays which present certain types of 
Elizabethan characters. Miss Cromwell considers that Heywood was the counterpart 
of Mr. Galsworthy in our own day. Her study is a cool-headed piece of work which 
emphasises the regrettable fact that a complete edition of Heywood is almost inacces- 
sible. 

The Batchelars Banquet, which Mr. F. P. Wilson has edited in a pleasant reprint, is 
an Elizabethan translation of Les Quinze Foyes de Mariage, that at one time used to be 
attributed to Dekker. Mr. Wilson denies Dekker’s authorship and thinks that the 
obscure Robert Tofte has a somewhat stronger claim. The Batchelars Banquet, like 
most Elizabethan translations, is a free rendering, and so completely naturalised that 
it bears no traces of its foreign birth ; it gives the liveliest account of middle-class 
English family life, and is, in fact, so good that it deserves to be reissued in a modern 
text. Its fifteen chapters discuss the whims and humours of wives, newly wedded ; 
expectant—a particularly good chapter ; or overburdened with the charge of many 
children ; covetous of new clothes which the husband cannot afford ; battling for 
mastery and winning it in the first round ; gadding abroad, curst, pleasure-loving, 
and wanton ; a book which shows that the inequality of the sexes was far worse three 
centuries ago than now, for though the letter of the law was in favour of the man, his 
wife and her gossips were more powerful than a dozen judges of the High Court. Mr. 
Wilson’s introduction is useful, except for the astonishing opinion that the bourgeois 
society depicted in The Batchelars Banquet was not much concerned with war, “ for 
peace had brought to this country a ‘ smiling plenty ’ and foreign wars were remote 
and chiefly waged by rogues and vagabonds officered by noblemen and professional 
soldiers.” Actually the danger of foreign invasion throughout the 1590’s was as great 
as at any time during the Napoleonic wars; on Easter Day, 1596, when troops 
were urgently needed for the relief of Calais, the City authorities locked the church 
doors while the people were making their Easter communion, and thereupon imprested 
all the eligible men until they had made up the required number ; in 1599 a general 
mobilisation of the whole of the home forces was ordered. It is a mistake to regard 
As You Like It as a picture of Elizabethan England. 

Professor Alwin Thaler’s book contains five essays of which the first two—‘Shakes- 
peare’s Silences” and “The Unhappy Happy Ending”—are the most interesting. 
Professor Thaler suffers somewhat from the thesis habit, and tends to overload his 
essays with citation in this manner : 

“ Kill Claudio,” the command of Beatrice to Benedick, springs out of a fine and humanly 
altogether excellent moment of white-hot anger, but Coleridge and Dr. Johnson would do 
as much in cold blood for Angelo in Measure for Measure. Helena (in All’s Well), says 
Lounsbury, is “ untrue to her sex” in pursuing and finally marrying Bertram; and 
“frankly unfeminine,” according to Professor Brander Matthews’ account of the con- 
clusion of A Winter’s Tale, is Hermione’s forgiveness of her husband “‘ without one word 
of reproach.” Hartley Coleridge, finally, urges that ‘“‘ the exhibition of such madness of 
heart ” as that of Leontes in this play—to which instance Mr. G. C. Macaulay adds, by 
implication, that of Posthumus in Cymbeline—‘ should be confined to the sternest 


tragedy,” since such sinners could “ surely never again be worthy of a restoration to 
happiness.” 
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It is pleasant, when we have recovered our breath, to be reminded of these old 
friends ; but it is maddening when we are bidden to look up the Literary Review of 
The New York Times of 14th July, 1923, that we may gaze on the original context of 
this remark—“ the idea that death spells the height of tragedy has long since proved 
itself wrong.” When Professor Thaler forgets his library and comes into direct 
contact with Shakespeare’s plays, he is fresh and stimulating. His remarks on The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona are excellent and will find a place in any future edition of 
that unsatisfactory comedy. He suggests that the real difficulty in the unpleasant 
comedies and dramatic romances lies not so much in the happy end as in the unhappy 
beginning. He points out that ‘‘ sudden conversions may be unconvincing dramatic- 
ally—as witness the case of Iachimo—but Posthumus and Leontes are not converted ; 
they simply return to sanity.” These two essays will take a place among the more 
permanent critical studies of Shakespeare’s technique. 

In Links between Shakespeare and the Law, Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton emphasises 
the fact that Shakespeare in his knowledge of the law and use of legal terms is not 
exceptional, and is, indeed, less technical than other dramatists. He also gives the 
important reminder that Shakespeare found many patrons amongst lawyers, espec- 
ially at the Inns of Court, who would naturally appreciate legal topicalities. General 
readers should find this a useful and interesting introduction to the subject, but 
serious students will have some very reasonable complaints that the author is regret- 
tably vague in his references. The amusing case of Sir Posthumus Hoby, which may 
be reflected in Twelfth Night, will excite their curiosity to learn more of its details ; 
but it is not very helpful to be told that the legal proceedings ‘‘ are preserved in the 
Public Record Office,” especially when they are more accessible in Miss Violet 
Wilson’s Society Women of Shakespeare’s Time. Sir Dunbar takes over some old 
theories rather easily ; the “ thou-ing ” of Ralegh by Sir Edward Coke at his trial in 
1603 can scarcely be the original of Sir Toby’s remark, “ If thou thou’st him some 
thrice, it shall not be amiss,” for, as Sir Dunbar tells us elsewhere, Twelfth Night 
was performed in the Middle Temple Hall in February, 1602 ; besides “‘ thou-ing ” 
was a recognised form of insult. The book is finely printed and so lavishly produced 
that an essay of less than 30,000 words is turned into an imposing twelve and sixpenny 
volume. The Hon. James Beck contributes a foreword with some personal reminis- 
cences of Mark Twain, who was a fanatical Baconian. 

Among the theories which Mr. Percy Allen puts forward in his second book are 
that both Twelfth Night and Hamlet are founded on incidents which took place in 
the 1570’s during the negotiations for the Alengon marriage and in the career of 
Edward Vere, 7th Earl of Oxford. He does not explain why Shakespeare, writing 
some twenty-five to thirty years later, should have had any interest in such musty 
scandal ; nor does he show any proof that Shakespeare could have known about events 
which took place when he was still at school. I suspect that Mr. Allen, if not already 
an Oxfordite in disguise, will soon become one, when, in his next book but two, he 
finds as a logical conclusion of his “‘ discoveries ” that only one man could both have 


known the scandals and written the plays. 
G. B. HARRISON 
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WILLIAM DAMPIER. By CLENNELL WILKINSON. John Lane. 12s. 6d. 


\ \ 7 ILLIAM DAMPIER, Pirate and Hydrographer, as he is called underneath 

his portrait by Thomas Murray in the National Portrait Gallery, was apparent- 
ly not William Dampier at all but another man of the same name, born a year earlier 
in the same village, East Coker near Yeovil in Somerset ; or so at any rate his latest 
and most sympathetic biographer, Mr. Clennell Wilkinson, shows good reason to 
believe in an argument which incidentally gives the reader an interesting and enter- 
taining glimpse into the character and value of the parish register as a historical 
source. William Dampier, moreover, whether born in 1651 or 1652, was certainly 
not a pirate in the modern sense, and was by nature one of the least piratical men that 
ever won fame at sea ; but this is a complex matter of Janguage and history, for Dam- 
pier sailed in times and places where trade, war, and piracy were not much more 
clearly differentiated from one another than in the Mediterranean of the Odyssey. 
He was a buccaneer before buccaneering had degenerated into piracy proper. Until 
1670 there could be no question of international law in the seas of Central and South 
America, because Spain denied the right of other nations to exist there at all and other 
nations denied the right of Spain to exclude them. The buccaneers, originally 
cattle-hunters by land, found themselves compelled by Spanish hostility to exchange 
this peaceful occupation for a life of freebooting by sea, and in the middle seventeenth 
century were organised by the genius of a Dutchman, Mansvelt, into a regular 
confederacy which attracted all elements of opposition to Spanish rule in those parts 
and worked in alliance with European governments hostile to Spain. In this Con- 
federacy of the Buccaneers of America, some were Frenchmen and some were Dutch- 
men, but many had good English hearts in their bellies, as the arch-buccaneer Harry 
Morgan said when rallying some of them who were reluctant to follow him without 
French aid ; and under this same Morgan, who held a commission from the Governor 
of Jamaica, the buccaneers became at last a predominantly English body and an 
officially recognised outwork of the English navy. It may mislead and corrupt the 
youth of England, by the way, who are notoriously susceptible to the pernicious in- 
fluence of sensational literature, to be told by Mr. Clennell Wilkinson that Morgan 
“ended up ” with a knighthood and a comfortable billet as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Jamaica ; for what actually happened was that in this respectable position he became 
more and more disreputable, being generally drunk, abusing the Government and 
cursing extravagantly, until he was perforce dismissed and ended up in disgrace, in 
prison and in poverty, and what became of his money nobody knows. 

The Treaty of Madrid in 1670 recognised the right of Englishmen to stay where 
they were and keep what they had in the New World; but the living reality of 
international law could not be called into existence at a moment’s notice by a scrap of 
paper. No European government in that age was really able either to protect the 
interests or to punish the crimes of its subjects in transoceanic lands and seas ; and 
moreover Spain, while relaxing her claim to a complete territorial monopoly, still 
maintained a claim to the complete monopoly of trade with her vast possessions which 
was hardly less discordant with the practical conditions and necessities of the time and 
place. Then and there as always and everywhere, the attempt to assert unreasonable 
and unenforceable laws only weakened the respect of everybody, including the Spani- 
ards themselves, for law as such. Consequently, although an English Governor came 
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out to Jamaica with explicit instructions to suppress “‘ the trade of buccaneering ” 
and apply the law of piracy to buccaneers who persisted in their accustomed occupa- 
tion rather than accept grants of land on that island, many years had yet to elapse 
before it was really practicable to assume that all elements had been extracted from 
the buccaneering profession and absorbed into other pursuits except a definitely and 
incorrigibly criminal residue, which must be regarded and treated as pirates in the 
modern sense. Long before this process could be fully accomplished it was held up 
by the outbreak of a new war between England and Spain, with France this time on the 
Spanish side (1701-1713), and the difficulties which confronted the most pacifically- 
minded statesmen in regulating the situation after this war, and the story of friction, 
_ culminating in the War of Jenkins’s Ear, are familiar to all readers of English history. 
Now Dampier was first sent to sea, by his own desire, about 1667; he served in the 
Royal Navy in the Dutch War of 1672-4, and had the good or ill fortune to see the 
confused and indecisive battle of the Texel as an invalid from the deck of a hospital 
ship ; he was in the West Indies by 1674, and he died in 1715. His career falls there 
fore right in the period of transition, when buccaneering was definitely forbidden 
by law but not yet seriously disapproved by public opinion. He sailed with the 
buccaneers, though so far as we know he never commanded a buccaneer ship, for 
about twelve years, from 1676 to 1688; yet he was so far from being regarded as a 
criminal that in 1698 he was appointed to command one of the king’s ships. 

He had an inexhaustible appetite for travel, experience and scientific knowledge of 
land and sea, wind and weather, plants and animals ; and fortunately for us he was 
not only a great traveller but a very great travel writer. The most profitable of all his 
voyages to Dampier’s readers, though not to himself, was that which started from 
Virginia in April 1683, took him for the first time to the coast of Australia and for 
the first time round the globe, included his secession from the buccaneers and his 
crazy canoe voyage from Nicobar to Sumatra, and brought forth in particular his 
detailed and delightful descriptions of Mindanao and Tonquin. From this circum- 
navigation he returned to England in August, 1691, with no property save his clothes, 
his journal and half a black prince. Of these assets the journal proved most valuable ; 
for it was the publication of his New Voyage in 1697 which made Dampier suddenly a 
person of importance, a recognised authority on travel, the friend of eminent scientists. 
And so he had the honour and misfortune to be appointed in 1698 commander of 
H.M.S. Roebuck, in the dark days of Dutch William, when discipline in the English 
navy was as ragged as a disputed throne and a doubtful succession, a mixed personnel 
of regular officers, buccaneer celebrities, press-gang recruits and jail-bird volunteers, 
bad food and medical ignorance, intestinal stasis, long drinks and short tempers 
could make it. Dampier himself was widely different from most great explorers in 
character and temperament, and better fitted for an advisory position than for com- 
mand. He was hardly a weak man, but he had always more tenacity of purpose than 
positive driving power, exercised a right of veto rather than of initiative over his 
destiny, was better able to wait and choose his opportunities than to create or improve 
them, and presented a concave rather than a convex frontage to the impact of circum- 
stance. Like the ships in which he sailed, he could use or resist the winds of fortune 
but not control or master them. He had not commanded before, was neither tact- 
ful nor dominating, and could not judge well when to stand firm and when to give way. 
This voyage of the Roebuck fell in the short interval of peace following the Treaty of 
Ryswick, and was explicitly designed to be a voyage of discovery in the seas eastward 
from the Cape of Good Hope. The natural friction between regular officers and ex- 
buccaneers showed itself in the attitude towards Dampier of his lieutenant Fisher, 
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who was finally put ashore at Bahia in Brazil and there thrown into a Portuguese jail. 
Sailing thence eastwards Dampier again reached the coast of Australia, but lack of water, 
a discontented crew and finally an unseaworthy ship prevented him from anticipating 
the discoveries of Captain Cook. Mr. Clennell Wilkinson, like other biographers of 
Dampier, regards this failure as the supreme tragedy of his life ; I mean no disrespect 
to Australia, yet venture to think it mattered very little and was perhaps fortunate. 
Europe at that time had already drunk more new wine of geographical knowledge 
than her head could safely carry, as the stories of the Scottish Darien Company, the 
English South Sea Company and the French Mississippi Company sufficiently show, 
and to Dampier’s contemporaries the information which he did give them was much 
more valuable than the information which he failed to give. After exploring New 
Britain and New Guinea and discovering Dampier’s Strait, the leaky Roebuck managed 
to struggle back homewards as far as Ascension Island before sinking and leaving;her 
company to live there on turtles until the next English ship took them off. 

Dampier was censured by court-martial in June 1702 for his treatment of Fisher, 
and declared unfit to command any of the Queen’s ships, but was immediately after- 
wards appointed with royal approval to command the privateer St. George ; in the 
war just broken out against France and Spain his knowledge of the Spanish colonial 
world and his prestige there as a fighting sailor made him indispensable. Unfortu- 
nately he was even less successful in his second command than in his first, and manag- 
ed to get imprisoned in the Dutch East Indies before finding his way home. His next 
and last voyage he had the happiness to make as pilot under an exceptionally capable 
commander who was ideally fitted to use his qualities and supply his defects, Captain 
Woodes Rogers of Bristol, than whom none of his contemporaries could better turn 
a shipload of loose livers with tight bowels into a cheerful and formidable fighting 
force. How Woodes Rogers and his company joined with the Portuguese on the Isle 
of Grande in a Catholic religious ceremony and procession and afterwards in convivi- 
ality, drinking health to the Pope, the Archbishop of Canterbury and William Penn ; 
how they rescued Alexander Selkirk, the original Robinson Crusoe, from his island 
solitude at Juan Fernandez, levied rich ransom from the great town of Guayaquil, 
seized a French ship with a cargo of Papal Bulls and saints’ bones, captured the small 
and gallantly failed to capture the large Manila galleon, and finally sailed home heavily 
laden with spoil round the Cape of Good Hope—these and other episodes, recorded 
for us not by Dampier but by Woodes Rogers himself, make one of the immortal 
stories of English seafaring. Mr. Clennell Wilkinson spins the varied yarn of 
Dampier’s life in a way which does credit alike to his historical scholarship and to his 
literary skill. He has a high but not indiscriminate admiration for his subject, a breezy 
simplicity and natural liveliness of style, an infinite delight in travel and adventure, 
and a good English heart in his belly, which is further betrayed by an obvious yet 
unobtrusive indignation and contempt at any tale of wanton cruelty to man or beast. 
And few readers hitherto unacquainted with Dampier’s own narratives will lay down 
this book without a determination to read them at the earliest opportunity. : 


FRANCIS CLARKE 
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ART IN ANCIENT ROME. By Eucentz Stronc. Heinemann. ros. 
CLASSICAL SCULPTURE. By A. W. Lawrence. Cape. I5s. 
SOLON AND CROESUS. By ALFrep ZImMERN. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL TRANSCRIPTS FROM HELLENIC DRAMA. By'isk.PSB: 
Osmaston. Simpkin, Marshall. 


CYCLES OF TASTE. By Frank P. Cuampers. Oxford University Press (for 
Harvard). gs. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY : Plates. Volume II. By C. T. Sztt- 
MAN. Cambridge University Press. gs. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS. By E. E. Genner. Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 


PLATO: TIMAEUS AND CRITIAS. By A. E. Taytor. Methuen. 6s. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected and Translated by SHANE LesLiz. Benn. 
12s. 6d. 


eAkr IN ANCIENT ROME is a valuable compendium of facts by an author 
who has given years of study to the subject. In two volumes, of about 200 pages 
each, she carries us from prehistoric times to the Christian Art of the sixth century 
A.D., and includes in her survey architecture and the minor arts. Moreover the book 
is copiously illustrated with figures in the text which give us every important work to 
which reference is made. For purposes of reference such a book will be most useful. 
One can turn to it in the confidence of finding information on any point connected 
with the history of Roman Art, and in doubtful cases the reader will be sure of finding 
the latest view. To have provided so much is a considerable achievement. To those 
who look to works of art for enjoyment the book is inevitably less attractive. The 
scale, and too often the quality, of the figures, do not enable us as a rule to form any 
idea of the artistic qualities of the objects represented. If the scheme of the works 
allows nothing more, it would be a convenience to the reader, if a reference were 
given, where possible, to a more adequate reproduction. There is a careful biblio- 
graphy appended to each chapter, but to track down the required illustration from this 
would be a long business. 

Mr. Lawrence’s Classical Sculpture in one respect resembles the work last mention- 
ed, for in about the same space he likewise carries his story as far as the Transition to 
Byzantine Art, but he has two advantages. Dealing only with sculpture, he is less 
constricted for space, and the volume is illustrated by 160 plates, supplemented by 
some few figures in the text. This liberal allowance of plates enables him to present 
all the cardinal specimens of ancient sculpture, and considering the relatively low 
price of the book, the quality of them is excellent. The publisher has been generous 
and the purchaser will certainly feel that he has a good bargain. Apart from this the 
book has one or two unusual features : a chapter on Greek and Roman dress, and 
another with a short account of the various deities and their attributes. Both these 
will be very useful to the beginner. Altogether the author has done his work well. 
There are, almost inevitably, some doubtful statements and judgments, but he shows 
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a wide range of knowledge, and is a competent and useful guide through the long 
period that he traverses. ee f , 

After these volumes of compressed information one turns with joy to Mr. Zimmern’s 
Solon & Croesus. Mr. Zimmern can write, and the reader, once he begins, will be 
reluctant to stop. And he has not only a style, but a mind and ideas. Though these 
essays all deal directly or indirectly with Ancient History, and though he disclaims 
the belief that History can be used to furnish lessons, he contrives always to make the 
reader feel that he is not studying the past as something curious and remote, but 
dealing with living issues. If many could write like this there would be less cavilling 
at classical studies. The first essay, from which the title is taken, deals with the 
influence of money on Education, and deserves to be widely read and pondered. The 
next two essays are also of general interest, the remainder slightly more technical. 
One, which deals with the part played by Slave-Labour in the economic life of Greece 
is specially valuable, and corrects some current errors on the subject. } 

The late Mr. Osmaston’s work is of an unusual kind It consists of transcripts 
from Greek authors (not always, as the title suggests, from the Dramatists), accom- 
panied on each page by figured decorations, somewhat in the manner of an illuminated 
manuscript. Most of the decorations, both figured and formal, here reproduced 
photographically from coloured drawings by the author, are derived from ancient 
works of art. These are reproduced with loving care and delicacy, and the choice 
made shows real love of the best in ancient art and literature. One misses the colour 
of the original and some of the transcripts are rather faint, but the effect is pleasing 
and the volume would make an excellent prize or gift-book for an appropriate re- 
cipient. Experto crede ! 

Cycles of Taste hardly justifies its title, and the reader will be disappointed if he 
expects a reasoned account of the causes which govern fluctuations in taste. All that the 
writer attempts is to show in three instances that an age of what he calls ‘‘ Moral 
Resistance ” is regularly followed by an age of dilettantism and ‘“‘ collectomania.” 
The instances he takes are ancient Greece and Rome and the Middle Ages with the 
Renaissance. With such a thesis it is hard to deal seriously, for the cases are not 
parallel and can be made so only by violent distortion of facts. To show, for instance, 
that the classical Greeks disapproved of art on moral grounds is obviously difficult. 
To prove it the writer cites the views of Heraclitus, Plato, and Diogenes ! This is like 
citing Savonarola to prove that Florence disapproved of art. It is worse, for Savon- 
arola had popular support and the philosophers mentioned had not. Again he assures 
us that the Greeks in this period of “‘ Moral Resistance ” valued nothing in art but 
“* gold-and-glitter,” or possibly crude realism, and that they looked on artists with 
contempt, though he himself in other places mentions evidence to the contrary. 
If he had been content to say that Greek artists in the early period were counted as 
craftsmen and that aesthetic theory was not developed in Greece before the fourth 
century B.C., he would have been on safe ground, but he is not content with this. 
Having found, quite naturally, ‘‘ Moral Resistance ” to ar in early Rome and in the 
early Church, he must find it everywhere, Into these later periods we have not space 
to follow him. Besides this eccentric reasoning the book contains many statements 
and errors which suggest that the writer’s grasp of history, and especially of chronol- 
ogy, is insecure. It may be only looseness of statement that appears on page 36 to 
place Polycrates of Samos and Dionysius of Syracuse in the Hellenistic Age, but it is 
more surprising to find on page 64 that the ravages of Mummius were repaired by 
the wisdom of Aemilius Paullus. We had not heard before of these posthumous 
activities; and errors of the same type are frequent. However, in spite of such defects, 
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the book contains a varied and interesting collection of passages illustrating the views 
of ancient critics and historians of art, and the reader who is content to consult these 
and form his own conclusions will find it useful and interesting. 

The volume of selections from the Attic Orators contains only the plain text of 
seven speeches, and therefore hardly calls for criticism here. It is specially intended for 
the use of candidates for Classical Moderations at Oxford, and no doubt the require- 
ments of that examination, with which the editor is well acquainted, determine the 
choice of speeches. To the outsider it is surprising to find Aeschines twice represented 
and Lysias and Isaeus both ignored. 

The new volume of plates to the Cambridge Ancient History is considerably 
smaller than the first and covers more familiar ground, but it is again a useful selection. 
There is some improvement in the quality of the reproductions, for those of the 
coins at least are clearer, but some are still hardly. worthy of the University Press. 
The reproduction of the plate of Sotades, for instance (p.53), is too faint to be of use. 
It is difficult, no doubt, for the original is faint enough, but better was possible. 

Professor Taylor’s translation of the Timaeus and Critias of Plato is worthy—and 
this is high praise—of the monumental commentary reviewed in a recent issue. 
In reference to that we ventured to say that Plato in the Timaeus had adopted a stiff 
and mannered style. Totranslate this into fluent workaday English would be false to 
the original. Professor Taylor has preserved something of the hieratic stiffness, but 
avoided affectation, and has contrived to render his version both dignified and im- 
pressive, and as lucid as the nature of the work permits. Nothing can make the 
Timaeus easy reading, for in it Plato by a tour de force deals with most of the funda- 
mental problems of philosophy and physical science, to say nothing of theology ; 
and no work that does this in a hundred pages can be easy. Nevertheless, if this ver- 
sion tempts any one who is interested in such matters to see what Plato has to say, he 
will find it worth the trouble, for, as the notice on the cover indicates, there are ideas 
thrown out here by Plato which are far from obsolete. Even if the form sometimes 
repels or perplexes him, he will leave off with something like awe for the mind of 
Plato. 

Mr. Shane Leslie’s volume of selections from the Anthology is to be commended 
for an interesting and readable introduction. The selection is good, and the transla- 
tions usually bring out the point of the original and here and there preserve a little of 
its charm. In prose one cannot expect much more, but one feels sometimes that the 
style might be bettered. Where the matter to be translated is so diverse, it is rash to 
prescribe rules, but it is fairly safe to say that in the case of the Anthology, while 
virtuosity and even preciousness are sometimes admissible, oddity and carelessness 
and colloquialism are out of place. In these versions we occasionally find them. To 
talk of “ archering my heart’ (v. 10) is merely odd ; “ dilly-dally ” for médpactc 
(ib. 53) is a jarring colloquialism ; and in vi. 152, we slip from “‘ thou ” to “‘ you ” in 
the same sentence, and the phrasing of the preceding epigram is intolerably clumsy. 
In the first case it may be pleaded that “archering ” translates an unusual word 
(toBoret), but in Greek the word, if rare, is natural; and similar oddities are 
found when the Greek word is simple ; e.g., “ unboastful ” in vii. 731, when the 
Greek is o} x6u7@. 

F, R. EARP 
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FLYING WITH LINDBERGH. By Donatp E. KeynHoe. Putnam. Ios. 


THE GREAT TRANS-PACIFIC FLIGHT. By C. E. Kincsrorp-SmitH and 
C. T. P. Um. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


DICK BYRD : AIR EXPLORER. By FirzHucH GREENE. Putnam. 6s. 
THE THIRD ROUTE. By Puixie Sassoon. Heinemann. 15s. 


ABOVE THE BRIGHT BLUE SKY. By Ettiot Wuite Sprines. John Hamilton. 
7s. 6d. 


ABOUT AIRSHIPS. By E. F. Spanner. Spanner. 6s. 


ERE is an aviation “ragout,” variously compounded, flavoured to suit the 
particular palate of all readers aeronautically minded. Here are the ingredients. 
Young Lindbergh descends from the clouds to talk and eat familiarly and to behave 
boyishly like any ordinary mortal : Messrs. Kingsford-Smith and Ulm, argonauts of 
the air, relate with becoming modesty the outward events and the inward sensations of 
their tremendous flight from San Francisco to Sydney : Mr. Greene struggles man- 


fully to create a hero out of material which seems just to fall short of heroic quality: 


an Under Secretary of State ingenuously eulogizes the overseas detachments of the 
Service for which he is a political chief : the combat of Titans in the air is fictionally 
depicted by an “‘ ace ” of the American Air Service in diction tall and straight : and 
Mr. Spanner, Cassandra-like, lucidly and convincingly prophesies a disastrous future 
for airships. Such is the dish and of such is it compounded ; and readers are well 
advised to taste even if they do not clean the platter. The truth is that a book which 
treats of flying and, particularly, of great fliers and great flights can hardly fail to make 
good reading, so full of interest is the stage of development through which this 
youngest of the sciences of transportation is now passing, and so rapid the steps of 
advancement. 
But let us descend to a closer scrutiny ; and first, Colonel Keyhoe’s Flying with 
Lindbergh. Why is this very ordinary recital of an aerial tour quite compelling in its 
interest ? It is written simply and without art. It describes in everyday language the 
everyday doings of the author and his hero. It is even occasionally nauseating in its 
frank hero-worship, out-Boswelling Boswell. Why does the American populace 
throng multitudinously the aerodrome on which Colonel Lindbergh is about to land, or 
the pavement of the streets through which he is paraded immediately afterwards ? Why 
do they crush each other to touch him or to secure an object which has been about his 
person ? How curious a survival this is ; that a superstition founded on a royalist trad- 
tion should thus be perpetuated in a super-civilized democracy ! But so itis, and Colonel 
Lindbergh is regarded, as the retinue passes, with the reverence accorded in mediaeval 
days to a Corpus Christi procession. The answer to every question lies with the man 
himself. There are various shades of heroism and there are also different kinds of 
heroes. ‘To dare and then to do are necessary factors in any heroic equation. The 
deed can be done in company, it can be done alone. But the solitary state is the higher. 
He performed his deed in a state of awful loneliness, in the isolation, almost, of 
a passing soul ; and it is this which seizes the imagination and touches him with a 
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sacred fire. It was not the courage of preparation and departure ; not the superb 
navigational skill ; not, even, the unique display of mental and physical endurance. 
All that he did on that great flight was done by him face to face with the God of his 
belief and no other nigh. He has had a mystical experience whether he knows it or 
not ; and so by every reason, by every right, he joins the circle of heroes and remains 
a semi-mortal on earth. This, then, is the reason why Colonel Keyhoe’s book could 
not fail : because it serves, though crudely enough, as a clarifying lens bringing nearer 
to ordinary vision the person and personality of a demi-god recently arrived. 

In the next book, The Great Trans-Pacific Flight, the joint authors tell for themselves 
the story of their wonderful achievement, and to them also, though in lesser degree, the 
same argument applies. Their book is as notable as any should be which tells un- 
assumingly the story of a great adventure. It is not especially well told ; the two 
styles are quaintly intermixed and the reader is occasionally brought to a halt by the 
necessity of unravelling the personality of the narrator and the person in which he 
narrates. But this does not matter. The story grips from start to finish and it is hard to 
lay the book down when it is done. Everything is recounted. The minutiae of 
preparation ; the hopeless search for financial backing ; the detailed list of equip- 
ment ; the discouragements ; the jubilations ; all are put down. And then the story 
of the flight itself. Little in myth or legend can equal the poetry of the path of the 
_ Southern Cross through eight thousand miles of sky. They are attended by a 

ghost ’plane which dances in their wake when they touch cloudland by night or day, 
_and which, though a merry companion in the light of the sun, is a foreboding wraith 

in the dark. Their path is guided by a radio beam, emited from the shore which they 
have left, the sound of which they follow as a hound follows scent. Even their 
engine partakes of personality in their eyes, becoming, in their strained imaginings, 
a friend and companion of the voyage. 
All the time, deafened by the ceaseless roar, they are wrapped in an impenetrable 
silence and can communicate only in writing or by nudge and sign. For hours they 
_ see nothing but their instrument board, sometimes hardly that, so awful are the 
conditions of storm and tempest that they encounter. The reader cannot but share 
with them the various anxieties which they suffer as death and failure loom ahead. 
Is that drip a leak from the petrol tank ? Thank heaven it is not ! The main navigating 
compass goes out of action. The port engine chokes and goes on choking for half an 
hour. Is it going to “‘konk” ? Thank God it picks up ! The engine revolutions drop 
owing to the cold. Can it be rectified ? It is ; by the hardy expedient of opening wider 
the throttle ! ; : 

In Dick Byrd, the hero, though described by a biographer who identifies himself as 
also a life-long friend and admirer, does not seem to ring with true fame. Probably he 
himself would have no wish to do so, but the life long friend, by indulging in anecdotes 
of Commander Byrd’s tender years, adolescence and manhood in aspirit of adulation, 
has obviously desired to invest him with that quality. Strangely enough Commander 
Byrd has not disdained to address a foreword to the boys who may read the book ; 
which is self-hugging with a vengeance considering the nature of its contents, in 
which the savour of heroic adventure has been spoilt by too much seasoning. He 
flew to the North Pole and back ; he also flew the Atlantic, in both cases achieving 
his objective in the face of considerable difficulties. He is at present discovering the 
South Pole. With such a record how comes it that his friend and biographer, 
Hugh Greene, fails to do, even partially, for him that which Colonel Keyhoe did for 
Colonel Lindbergh? The book is a book for boys ; but that is no reason for the failure, 
for in this respect it cannot be differentiated from Flying with Lindbergh. 'The truth 
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is, of course, that the book lacks raison d’étre and is, further, under the suspicion — 
of having been conceived in an atmosphere of mutual admiration. This is fatal to 
the success of heroic narrative. The book at once becomes a school prize. a 
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The Third Route is pleasant reading and the author, when he forsakes the semi- 4 


official note, recounting his various welcomes, inspecting kitchen arrangements, | 


reiterating that bombing from the air is almost a gratification to the people who are 
bombed, recording his thanks to Governments and persons for aid and hospitality 


received, is seen to possess a cultured appreciation for the histories and traditions — 
of the countries which he traverses, as also for beauties of landscape where they occur. — 
A faint but unmistakable flavour of guide-bookishness permeates the volume and ~ 


permits a reflection that here and there someone ina secretarial capacity became part- 
author. The author is delayed by misadventure in Iraq and in Persia, engine failures, 
passport difficulties and such like. He takes it all with oriental calm. Flying over 
such countries, it is to be regretted that magic carpets have given place to modern 
aeroplanes. Still, the book is light and pleasant to read and does serve to enlighten 


those who are ignorant of the responsibilities which have been committed to the 


Royal Air Force in the East, which is doubtless no more, and no less, than Sir 
Philip Sassoon intended. It would also make an excellent school prize. 
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Those who have read a book, anonymously produced, called War Birds, can take 


no harm, but little good either, from Above the Bright Blue Sky. It will possess for 


them melancholy interest. Those who have not seen War Birds may pick this other — 


volume profitably, as beguilement for a railway journey or for a wet afternoon. 
War Birds, written in diary form, depicted, through a veil of humour, spotted with 
drink, gaiety and sportive adventure, the holocaust of youth exacted by the war from 
the flying services on both sides of the line. It rang with sincerity and formed in 
itself a powerful, pitiful plea for the cessation of wars for evermore. Captain E. W. 


Springs, the author of Above the Bright Blue Sky, figured largely in War Birds and — 


it is permissible to conjecture, from a similarity of style and content, that the un- 
known aviator’s diary was also written by him. If so, it is an aftermath, a gleaning 
of the field of experience, better left unwritten. In sparkling style, “‘ choc-a-bloc ” 


with Americanisms, not without a breezy humour, it presents in nine short stories, — 


striving constantly for comedy effect, scenes and events in the life of an American 
flying man in England, under training, and in France, over the front line. One should 
not use such material for pot-boiling, especially if one has lived through the scenes 
which are depicted, while so many did not. 

Finally we come to the prophet of gloom, to Mr. Spanner, whose book, About 
Airships, is calculated to make the flesh creep of those desirous of using, in the near 
future, this method of conveyance. Curiously enough, Mr. Spanner accomplishes this 
in a convincing manner devoid of any tub-thumping. Unfortunately the author has 
already harped on the same theme, always in disinterested fashion ; reaping a reputa- 
tion for crankiness as is usual in such circumstances. A crank he may be, but one who 
can clothe his ideas in words and illustrate them with diagrams which give heavy food 
for thought to those who think. This prediction of disaster is a book for the many 
and deserves to be widely read. The author writes with courage and with sincerity, 
and the value of his work would seem to lie, not in the wholesale condemnation of 
airship travel as an impracticable ideal, but in the happier probability that it will 
constrain enthusiasts, and those with whom lies the power of decision in these matters, 
to look before they leap lest worse befall. There is one thing which all the books in 
this list, with the exception only of Above the Bright Blue Sky, have in common, and 
that is excellent illustrations. a 
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